





























MATHIESON 


polyethylene glycols 


champions in every weight class 


A versatile team of water-soluble polyols, Mathieson 
Poly-G’s have wide application as chemical inter- 
mediates, solvents, and humectants. They are used in 
the manufacture or processing of surface-active 
agents, resins, rubber, pharmaceuticals, cellulosic 
materials, printing inks, textiles, and leather. 





Shipments can be made from stock points in key in- 
dustrial areas. Of course, technical assistance is 

always available. For further information and samples, 
call your Olin Mathieson representative or write today. 


* Poly-G B1530 represents a physical blend of Poly-G 1500 
and Poly-G 300. Poly-G is an Olin Mathieson Trademark. 
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MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION + BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


MATHIESON 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ammonia + Bicarbonate of Soda + Carbon Dioxide + Caustic Potash - Caustic Soda + Chlorine - Hydrazine and Derivatives + Hypochlorite 
Products + Muriatic Acid + Nitrate of Soda - Nitric Acid » Soda Ash + Sodium Chlorite Products + Sulphate of Alumina + Sulphur (Processed) + Sulphuric Acid 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ethylene Oxide - Ethylene Glycols + Polyethylene Glycols + Glycol Ether Solvents + Ethylene Dichloride - Dichloroethylether - Formaldehyde 
Methanol + Sodium Methylate - Hexamine - Ethylene Diamine + Polyamines + Ethanolamines + Trichlorobenzene - Polychlorobenzene + Trichlorophenol 





Examine carefully — 
the elements you'll 
find im the 

Land of Plenty ... 





they add up to 


The established chemical industry in the 
Land of Plenty profitably manufactures or 
processes millions of dollars worth of chemi- 
cals each year — and this great six-state 
territory has the elements needed for the 
successful operation of your new plant, too. 

In the Land of Plenty your plant will be 
next door to an abundance of the world’s 
finest all-purpose Bituminous Coal, valuable 
deposits of chemical grade limestone and 
other raw materials. There are also ample 
supplies of industrial water, electric power 
and dependable workers. Your plant will be 


near the big markets of the U. S., too, with 
precision transportation to- world markets 
through the Port of Norfolk on famed 
Hampton Roads. 

If there’s a new plant in your future, now’s 
the time to investigate the desirable features 
of the Land of Plenty. Our plant location 
specialists will be glad to provide you with 
complete, factual data on available sites 
meeting your specific requirements. There’s 
no obligation, and your inquiry will be 
handled in confidence. 


WRITE, WIRE or CALL— 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT, 
Drawer CW-712 (Phone 4-1451, Ext, 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
c SIX GREAT sry. 
THE eRVED By THe ES 
NORFOLK AND WESTER), 


and 
RAILWAY 
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A top quality product from Allied’s centrally located plant in 
South Point, Ohio. Fast shipments by barge, tank car and tank 
truck. Stocks at key points coast to coast. And of course, expert 


Dept. M 1-7-2 


ee 


ied | 
hemical aiViStON 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





technical service any time you want it. 


CHEMICAL PROGRESS WEEK — APRIL 23-28 —A Better America Through Chemical Progress 
Ethanolamines « Ethyiene Oxides Ethylene Glycols * Ureas Formaidehydes U. F. Concen- 


trate—85 «Anhydrous Ammoniase Ammonia Liquors Ammonium Sulfate s Sodium Nitrate 
* Methanole Nitrogen Solutions « Nitrogen Tetroxide « Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 
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Justice Dept. sells its Rohm & Haas stock, gets biggest 
single payment ever for former enemy assets .. p. 22 


U. S. chemical exporters hope tariff concessions coming 
next month will mean an end to ‘export complacency” 


in this country 


New enzymes put the ilavor back into processed foods 
—but studies are still in fundamental stage ... p. 68 


Keeping pots and pans shined and plastic dishes stain-free 
are proving to be a mighty profitable job for a host 


of specialties makers 


3 BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 
13 OPINION 


16 UPCOMING MEETINGS 
20 BUSINESS NEWS 


No government supervision 
needed by U. 8S. synthetic 
rubber producers 


23 Here’s what settlement of 12- 
week Texas. construction 
strike means 


24 WASHINGTON ANGLES 


29 CHARTING BUSINESS 


35 ADMINISTRATION 


Build-up in research sets 
pace for chemical industry 
spurt in Pittsburgh area 


44 SALES 


48 Rise in selling reagents on 
volume basis stirs up a 
tempest 


Latest rundown on govern- 
ment’'s spending statistics 


50 New collapsible tank allows 
liquid shipments in dry- 
cargo ship holds 


51 CW REPORT 
Here's how the German 
chemical industry shapes 
up today 


68 RESEARCH 


72 Westinghouse’s new  ultra- 
pure manganese-bismuth 
challenges rival magnetic 
materials 


74 Army lends its betatron for 
cancer recearch 


76 PRODUCTION 


80 Radiation studies show 
headaches ahead for chem- 
ical processors 


87 TECHNOLOGY 
NEWSLETTER 


90 MARKETS 
Cellophane will keep its 
lead in hot race for mullti- 
million-dollar flexible film 
packaging markets 


109 MARKET NEWSLETTER 
112 SPECIALTIES 


114 Weather-forecasting display 
plugs wax maker 








THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


Malononitrile 


Diphenylaceto- 
nitrile 


Hexyl- 
resorcinol 


MANUFACTURED BY 


chemical corporation 


GREAT MEADOWS, . J. 
° 
SOLE SALES AGENTS 


Fisher ¥ 


chemical co., inc. 
220 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
: Murray Hill 2-2587 
ADDRESS: PHARCHEM 
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NOW, TEST THESE & REACTIVE INTERMEDIATES 


@ Pfizer, through its leadership in fermentation and 
chemical synthesis, is continuing to make new or- 
ganic compounds for industry. Now is the time for 
you to test these four intermediates: 

METHYL VINYL KETONE—an extremely reactive and 
versatile chemical compound. MVK copolymerizes 
with other monomers such as methyl acrylate, sty- 
rene, vinyl acetate, vinyl chloride. Uses of polymers 
and copolymers range from adhesives to textile fibers. 


Please send me a 
free sample of: 


(] Methyl Vinyl Ketone 
() DMADA 

(] Monoailyl Itaconate 
C) Diallyl Itaconate 


Position 


Company 
Please send me 
technical information on: 


(CD Methyl Viny! Ketone 
) DMADA 

(] Monoallyl itaconate 
() Diallyl Itaconate 


DIMETHYL ACETONEDICARBOXYLATE—a stable, reac- 
tive compound. This ester can be a valuable inter- 
mediate in the preparation of pharmaceuticals, insec- 
ticides, dyestuffs, chelating agents and amino acids. 
MONOALLYL ITACONATE and DIALLYL ITACONATE— 
reactive monomers. These allyl esters can be poly- 
merized and copolymerized to produce thermoset 
resins with excellent hardness, solvent resistance and 
heat stability. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


Chemical Sales Division 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y 
Branch Offices: Chicago, IIl.; Son Francisco, Calif.; 
Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas 


Pfizer 


Manufacturing Chemists 
for Over 100 Years 
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and our F style 
cans will do a job 


Jor YOu, too! 


Your package has to “speak up” for sales, or it doesn’t stand a chance in today’s 
fast competition. That’s why Continental’s “F” style cans are the choice of so many 
manufacturers of waxes, polishes and other petroleum products. For, in addition 
to sturdy, easy-to-use construction, these containers offer you color and brilliance 
that only Continental master lithographers can achieve. 


We'll start things off right by delivering all the “F” style cans you need, exactly 
when you need them. Sizes from four-ounce (spout top) to one gallon. Then, if 
you want help with research or engineering, it’s available anytime as part of our 
Tailor-Made Package Service. Why not let “F” style cans do a selling job for you? 
Call soon. 


ry 


CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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Spencer Service is Wonderfiil 
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As one of the nation’s leading producers 
of industrial ammonia Spencer Chemical 
Company can supply you with top quality 
Aqua Ammonia, Refrigeration Grade Am- 
monia and Commercial Grade Ammonia. 
And a wire or phone call to Spencer means 
you get that fast “Tanky” delivery service 
sO many customers have praised. 
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America’s Growing Name In Chemicals 


SPENCER PRODUCTS: “Poly-Eth” Polyethylene @ Ammonia (Commercial and 

Refrigeration Grade) @ AquaAmmonia © 83% Ammonium Nitrate Solution 

@ Synthetic Methanol @ Formaldehyde @ Hexamine @ “Mr. N” Ammonium 

Nitrate Fertilizer @ SPENSOL (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) @ FREZALL 
(Spencer Dry Ice) @ Cylinder Ammonia 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City; First National Bank Bidg., Chicago, Ill.; 
Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Union Planters National Bank Bidg., Mempis, Tenn. 





Operating records show you can run coating machines faster, too. 


Faster Blending, Greater Polyethylene Content 


Now Possible for Your Wax Formulations 


A-C* POLYETHYLENE speeds blending and is com- 8. Can be run on present equipment 
patible with waxes in all proportions. This low- 9. Coatings are easier to apply 
molecular-weight polymer remains suspended and 
extreme temperatures are not required for blend- These important features have been proven in com- 
ing or coating operations. mercial production! 


Because of its low melt viscosity, you can increase Try A-C POLYETHYLENE for up-grading your wax 
the percentage of polyethylene in your formulations. formulations. If you prefer to buy pre-blended 
waxes, your local oil refiner can supply-A-C PoLy- 
A-C Po.ystHyLene offers you these ETHYLENE blends. Write today for technical litera- 
ture and free samples. 
9 advantages: 


Faster blending preteen en arte om oer fer ners eee ae eee 


Increased gloss SEMET-SOLVAY PETROCHEMICAL DIVISION 
improved scuff and abrasion resistance Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
improved mileage 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. Room 597 
Reduced blocking (0 Please send me literature on A-C PoLYETHYLENE 
Remains in suspension (0 Please send me free samples of A-C PoLYETHYLENE 
Greater advantage of increased polyethylene 
content Name 

*Trade mark 


Title 


4c Polyethylene\ | 


City a) a, ea 
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Some stock in General Aniline & Film may go to Interhandel after all. 
Under a ruling made in Federal District Court for the District of Columbia, some 
of the 1,800 Interhandel stockholders—who intervened in the now-pending suit 
in which Interhandel itself asks the return of its GAF stock—may be able to get 
a pro rata share of the GAF stock. Affected: those of the 1,800 who bought their 
Interhandel stock since General Aniline was seized in 1942. If they can prove 
that, as individuals, they were “nonenemy-tainted” at the time of seizure, they 
will be entitled to return of a proportionate share of GAF stock, or of the pro- 
ceeds when the company is sold (see p. 22). The government had asked for a 
court ruling that each stockholder who bought Interhandel stock since 1942 
should give a “chain of title” by declaring who the previous owners had been— 
thus showing the “taint” of prior holders. As a result of the decision, Interhandel 


shares jumped from 1,210 francs to a peak of 1,435 on the Zurich stock exchange 
last week. 





The ruling is not necessarily final, however. Lawyers for the Justice 
Dept.’s Office of Alien Property feel that it’s unclear. There is 1 chance of 
an appeal, though no decision has yet been made. Since any challenge would 
first be made in Federal I‘‘strict Court, it will be some time before there could 
be a final ruling-—perhaps from the Supreme Court. 


The Interhandel corporation, meanwhile, has asked for more time to 
collect the Swiss banking records, which, if not produced by July 24, will lead to 
the dismissal of its case. A ruling on this plea is expected within two weeks. 


Discount, incidentally, any change in the Administration’s policies 
about alien property as a result of the visit to the U. S. by Chancellor Adenauer. 
Adenauer confined himself to urging Secretary of State Dulles to do what he 
could to get the present Administration bill—which allows return to individuals 
of up to $10,000—through Congress. Adenauer also saw Sen. Olin Johnston 
(D., S. C.), head of the Senate Judiciary subcommittee handling alien property, 
and Rep. Arthur G. Klein (D., N. Y.), who heads the comparable House group, 
urging action. 





But the odds are heavily against any final action on the matter— 
Congress plans a July 15 adjournment. 


But state and local decisions bulk as large as those from Washington. 
The week’s highlights: action by authorities in Washington state, Chicago, 
Louisiana and Nevada. 





Rayonier may be forced to close its sulfite pulp mill at Shelton, Wash., 
as a result of a ruling by the Washington State Pollution Control Commission to 
halt disposal of untreated waste material into Puget Sound. The action came 
when the commission refused the company a permit, required under a new state 
law, to continue present methods of liquor disposal. (Temporary permits were 
issued to 10 other sulfite pulpers until they come up with treatment plans—but 
permanent permits presumably will be refused unless the mills can promise to 
end pollution.) 








Business 
Newsletter 
(Continued) 


The commission’s refusal to grant Rayonier a permit grew out of oyster 
growers’ complaints that their oyster beds are being destroyed. Rayonier denies 
that oyster deaths are due to sulfite liquor, but the commission feels it has “con- 
clusive evidence” that the mill is “contributing too greatly” to pollution. 


In Chicago, a proposed rezoning law threatens scores of paintmakers. 
Under the proposal, paint producers—and any other chemical companies that 
constantly have over 60 gal. of flammable liquids on their premises—would be 
allowed to operate in only one of three proposed manufacturing zone classifica- 
tions—that for heavy industry; currently, such firms can operate in either of the 
two now-existing types of zones. Adding to the worries: there are only three 
small patches of land that would be zoned for heavy industry in all of Chicago 
outside the Lake Calumet area in the southeast corner of the city. 





In Louisiana, however, an industry move gained support. A proposed 
142¢ rise in the gas gathering tax was defeated in what was the bitterest, most 


riotous session of the state’s House of Representatives since the days of Huey 
Long. 





But still to come up for a vote is the measure sponsored by Gov. Earl 
Long that would raise the sulfur mining tax from $1.03 to $3. Freeport Sulphur, 
which is fighting the proposal, has offered to open its books to any nationally 
known accounting firm of good standing named by Long to disprove Long’s 
charge that Freeport has paid off legislators to get them to oppose his bill. 


Nevada, meanwhile, is planning a new industrial development area. 
It’s asking the federal government to transfer to it about 125,000 acres of land 
in the Eldorado Valley south of Boulder City. Companies could get power from 
Hoover Dam, water from Lake Mead, and natural gas from two large pipelines 
that run through the area. 





Private site purchases are also in the news in Ohio. Du Pont has taken 
up an option on 67 acres near Washington Court House for construction of a 
paint factory. And Olin Mathieson is reportedly the company that has optioned a 
700-acre tract near Letart Falls, some 85 miles downriver from the site of its 
abuilding alumina and aluminum plants. 





Union Carbide, however, is building in Puerto Rico. It will erect a 


$28.5-million ethylene glycol plant at Ponce, adjacent to the Commonwealth Oil 
refinery there. 





And W. R. Grace may build there, too. It is now exploring possibilities 
of producing paper products and wallboard from bagasse, reportedly using a 
new chemical process. 


Public sale of stock in Union Chemical and Materials Corp. held by 
the Clint Murchison interests is now uncertain. The Murchison group had planned 
to sell about half of its stock, and had gone so far as to file a registration certificate 
with the Securitics & Exchange Commission. But there’s now been a decision to 
hold up on the actual sale. 
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WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 











In the food industry Is it lard improvement? 
In the glass industry Is it temperature control of glass molds? 


In the metallurgical industry Is it alloy modification? Is it 


titanium manufacture? Is it desulfurization? 


In the petroleum industry Is it stability improvement? Is it 
petro-chemicals manufacture ? 


in the plastics industry Is it monomer manufacture? Is it 
P y 
polymerization catalysis? 


in the pharmaceutical industry Is it a synthesis where you can 


use sodium alcoholates? 
In the rubber industry Is it butadiene polymerization? 


In the textile industry Is it the synthesis of raw materials for 
synthetic fibers? 


In the detergent industry Is it the manufacture of fatty 


aleohols? 


in the dyestuffs industry Is it the synthesis of indigo or other 
dyestuffs? 














Contains 150 illustrations, 2000 literature references. 
May be purchased from Remnnoi_p Pusiisninc Corp. 


430 Park Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


and if you need sodium, call Ethyl 
for rapid delivery in containers ranging from one-pound cans to 80,000 
Ib. tank ears. Bricks available in 1, 244, 5, 12 & 24 lbs. packed in drums 


(280-300 Ibs. net wt.) Cast solid in non-returnable drums (425 lbs. net wt.) 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
for indusliy 


ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 
CORPORATION KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY & (ETHYL CORP. OF CANADA LTD.), TORONTO 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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IN Saves —e 

as much as 2 cents 
a pound on the finished product 


Conoco H-300 meets the exacting requirements of the quality-minded 
as well as the cost-conscious formulator. It can replace up to 25% of 
the total plasticizer required with eminently desirable results. In addi- 
tion to the notable advantages mentioned below, Conoco H-300 may 
save you as much as 2 cents a pound on finished products. 


UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS 


Other Outstanding Advantages of Conoco H-300 ’ x 


EXCEPTIONAL LIGHT STABILITY. Tests prove that films containing 
Conoco H-300 show light resistance equal to or better than those with no 
extenders—a unique contribution to the field of secondary plasticizers. 
SUPERIOR VISCOSITY CONTROL. Mixtures containing Conoco 
H-300 have appreciably lower initial and aged viscosities. 


AWNINGS 


IMPROVED MIXING. Formulations are more readily mixed because of 
fast wetting and internal lubricating properties. 

UNUSUAL LOW-TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY. Marked improve- 
ment in low-temperature flexibility shown in films made with Conoco H-300. 


Write for your copy of the new booklet on Conoco H-300, the Extender 
of Profit: Continental Oil Company, Petrochemical Department, Division 
C6, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.—1353 No. North Branch 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. a . Le 

© 1956, Continental Oil Company 


bd 4) 

ih Petrochemicals AC Say) 1r\) a 

Petrochemical know-how ae 
from the ground up! : eae 4 

PLASTIC 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY swimMinc 


Ladino 
—— cCONOCO 


POOLS 











OPINION 








New Editor Takes Over 


Starting with this issue, the masthead of CHEMICAL WEEK 
once again will have a line for “Editor.” He is Howard C. E. Johnson, 
who steps up from Executive Editor, a position he has held since Jan. 
| of this year. A Ph.D. chemist (University of Wisconsin)—B.A., Uni- 
versity of Illinois—and former Rohm & Haas researcher, he joined 
Chemical Industries in 1944, rising to managing editor three years later. 
He played a key role in rejuvenating Chemical Industries and, after its pur- 
chase by McGraw-Hill in 1951, in recasting that magazine into CHEMICAL 
WEEK. His leadership—based on twelve years of editorial experience— 
assures the continuing leadership of CHEMICAL WEEK as the business 
paper of chemical management men. 

WALLACE F. 
SIDNEY D. KIRKPATRICK, Editorial Director 


TRAENDLY, Publisher 








Detroit ‘Milk Route’ 


To THE Epitor: We were most in- 
terested in the article [‘Milk-Route’ 
Delivery] (June 9). 

Our company has been established 
in tank-truck bulk delivery of acid 
in Detroit and surrounding area for 
approximately seven years. We origi- 
nally began with the delivery of 
muriatic acid and have progressed to 
the point where we also handle sul- 
furic, phosphoric and nitric acids. 

In many instances, we service the 
customer’s requirements through the 
installation of a storage tank on their 
premises, which we fill at regular in- 
tervals. Others of our customers prefer 
that we pump from our truck directly 
into their working tanks at times so 
requested by them. This depends 
largely on their particular type of 
application and the quantity of acid 
used. 

Storage tanks located on our rail- 
road siding property in the capacity 
of 10,000 gallons each for sulphuric, 
phosphoric and nitric acids and 20,000 
gallons for muriatic assure us of an 
adequate supply of acid at all times. 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only re- 
quirements: that they be pertinent, 
as brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. 
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This, plus the fact that we have our 
own 3,800-gal. tractor-trailer for han- 
dling muriatic acid from our sources 
of supply, places us in a position 
whereby we can “weather” any rail 
or transportation problems that might 
result in an inventory inadequacy. 

In February 1954, we began this 
same type of operation in Cleveland, 
O., and it has been accepted there and 
in the surrounding territory with much 
enthusiasm. 

For the consumers who fall between 
those using 10 carboys and over per 
week but less than tank-car quality, 
our service is ideal. They not only 
save time and money but are also 
afforded a safety and convenience 
factor brought about through the 
elimination of carboy handling and 
storage. . . . Our 1,200-gal. sulphuric 
delivery tank truck .. . is one of our 
fleet of seven trucks... . 

V. M. FRENCH 
Pressure Vessel Service, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 


CW at the MCA 


To THE EpiTor: ... Your coverage 
of MCA’s annual meeting at The 
Greenbrier is excellent. The pictures 
are very good and together with the 
written part indicate very well what 
went on at the meeting. It is a very 
interesting and readable account, and 
I commend you for it... . 

GEN. JOHN E. HULL 

President 

Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 
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All styles of 
steel pails 
and drums — 


Sizes 1-1'2-2-2', 
3°3)/2-4-5-6-6)2 
10-12 gallons 


Available with ail types Nozzles 
and Pouring Spouts 


Vulcan makes the finest open head steel 
pails and closed head drums in the above 
sizes...Every pail thoroughly tested... 
All meet rigid 1.C.C. specifications. 

Hi-Bake Linings Assure Protection 
Vulcan chemists will, work with you to 
develop a Hi-Bake protective interior lining 
to meet your specifications and packaging 
problems... Your assurance of “positive 
product protection.” Complete facilities 
available to design and lithograph your 
Brand Name on any size or style container. 


If we don't have what you want—we'll 
design it! 


Call or write today for samples and 
more information. 


OVER 40 YEARS 
CONTAINER EXPERIENCE 


VULCAN 


CONTAINERS INC. 


Bellwood, Illinois (Chicago Suburb) 
Phone: Linden 4-5000 


In Toronto, Canada— Vulcan Containers Ltd.) 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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AMSCO 


Napntho 


Spirits 


manufactured under rigid control to meet 


exacting specifications 


AMERICAN MINERAL 
SPIRITS COMPANY 


Service in 
48 States 


527 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York 
f 8600 South Garfield Avenue, South Gate, Los Angeles, California 


Complete technical data, prices and samples available on request 





OPINION 


TO THE Epiror: ... A very prompt 
report of the MCA meeting at White 
Sulfur Springs. 

R. L. MURRAY 

Chairman of the Board 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


To THE EpiTor: ... My congratula- 
tions on such a speedy and fine report. 
FRED C. Foy 

President 

Koppers Company, Inc. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To THE Epitor: .. . 1 thought the 
coverage of the MCA meeting was 
well done and quite a compliment to 
the caliber of the meeting. ... 

JOHN L. GILLIS 
Vice-President 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


To THE EpiTor: .. . 1 greatly en- 
joyed your coverage of the annual 
meeting of the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Assn. at White Sulphur. 

CHARLES S. MUNSON 
Chairman of the Board 
Air Reduction Co. Inc. 

New York 


To THE Epitor: .. . I enjoyed 
looking over your presentation of the 
MCA meeting. Your photographer 
must indeed have been a skillful one 
as I was certainly not aware that the 
pictures in which I was included were 
being taken. 

C. H. GREENEWALT 

President 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


To THE Epitor: ... The June 16 
issue of “Chemical Week” . . . was 
greatly appreciated. 

K. C. TOWE 

President 

American Cyanamid Co. 
New York 


By Any Other Name 


To THE Epitor: This is to compli- 
ment you on the article entitled 
“Patent Tips for Laymen” (CW, June 
15, p. 38), dealing with our lecture 
series at the University of Montreal. 

This article is timely in showing the 
interest in this subject. 

To avoid any misrepresentation, we 
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Me-—and my phthalic anhydride 


There I sat on my strong, witer- 
proof boat (made strong and extra- 
resistant to water with PENACOLITE® 
RESORCINOL ADHESIVE, a Koppers 
quality product). I wiggled my toes in 
water-resistant shoes (made extra re- 
sistant to water with BAVON® 66 leather- 
treating compound, a quality Koppers 
chemical). And once more I checked 
the availability of my insect repellent 
(which I always keep available, not 
just because it contains dimethyl phthal- 
ate made from Koppers extra-pure 
phthalic anhydride, but also because 
mosquitoes don’t like it). 


y 
KOPPERS 


I was munching a sandwich (kept 
fresh and appetizing because of the 
dbpc antioxidant in the bread, the 
peanut butter, the cheese, the sausage, 
and even the wax paper). When all of 
a sudden: BzzztT! went a mosquito. 
PsssT! went the insect repellent. And 
PLUNG! went my line. 

The mosquito and her sisters scat- 
tered. I landed my bass. And went home 
happy. 

If ‘you have been fishing for another 
good source of chemicals—or even if 
you haven’t—you will be happy with 
the high quality of chemicals that Kop- 


KOPPERS 
v CHEMICALS 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA - CHICAGO - DETROIT 
HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 





pers makes, with Koppers service, and 
with Koppers technical assistance. 
Send the coupon if you manufacture 
or process food, petroleum products, 
paper, rubber, paint, plastics, boats, 
paperboard, animal feed, plywood, 
dye, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, shoes. 
If you use chemicals, you probably use 
chemicals that Koppers makes. And 
you need Koppers quality. 


Koppers Company, Inc. 

Chemical Division, Dept. CW-66 

Please send literature on Koppers Chemicals. 
My particular field of interest is 
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ANOTHER JOB 


only PHENOLIC RESINS cz 00... 


This is the new look in metal casting. 
Shell molds like these have brought a 
new era of economical mass-production 
into foundry operations. Formed by 
blowing or dumping a sand-and-resin 
mix onto hot patterns, the thin shells 
save time, labor, floor space, and metal, 
and produce smooth precision castings 
that reduce machining costs. 


Metal casting in shell molds is one 
among quite a few exciting industrial 


advances that reveal the potentials 
inherent in Durez phenolic resins. One 
or more of them may suggest a profit- 
able use of phenolics as a bonding, im- 
pregnating, laminating, or reinforcing 
agent in your operations. 


Let us send you ““Durez Resins in 
Industry”. The same Durez know-how 
that has developed simpler methods 
and better resins for the metal casting 
and other industries is available to you. 


ON te Mee eee eee eee ee 


PROPERTIES IN BRIEF... 


Electrical Resistance Dielectric — up to 600 volts per mil and 
power factor of 2.2%, 


Chemicai Resistance 
Heat Resistance 


Insoluble in acids, mild alkalies, and all organic solvents. 
Up to 450°F. continuous and 700°F. intermittent 


with no carbonization. 


Mechanical Strength 


Transverse (flex.) 11,000 Ibs. p.s.i. 


Impact (Izod) .22 to .25 ft.lb-./in. 
Tensile 5-6,000 Ibs. p.s.i. 


Water Resistance 


Impervious to hot and cold water... forming 


completely water-resistant glue lines. 
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DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION HOOKER 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


Phenolic Resins that fit the job 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


406 Waick Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Export Agent: Omni Products Corp., 460 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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OPINION 


would like to draw your attention to 
the terminology “lawyers” which is 
used to identify Mr. Swabey and me. 
Actually, the designated description 
for those practising before the Patent 
Office is either “patent attorneys” or 
“patent agents.” 
We trust you will- not, mind our 
having brought this to your attention. 
ROGER GOUDRzZAU 
Alan Swabey & Co. 
Montreal, Canada 


SEE YOU THERE 


International Conference on Nuclear 
Reactions, Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
July 1-7. 


Symposium on Chemical Additives in 
Foods, 2nd of 5 symposiums, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands, July 9-11. 


Society of the Chemical Industry, 75th 
annual meeting, London, July 9-14. 


Symposium on Synthetic Polymer 
Chemistry, Notre Dame, Ind., July 16-17. 


Ninth Oak Ridge Regional Symposium, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va., July 30-31. 


National Soybean Processors Assn. and 
American Soybean Assn., annual meet- 
ing, University of Illinois, Urbana, Aug. 
13-15. 


National Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
23rd annual meeting, The Essex and 
Sussex, Spring Lake, N.J., Sept. 5-7. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, William Penn Hotel; Pittsburgh, 
Sept. 9-12. 


International Congress on Catalysis, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Sept. 10-14. 


Packaging Machinery & Materials Ex- 
position, semi-annual meeting, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Sept. 11-14. 


Federal Wholesale Drug Assn., meet- 
ing, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Sept. 16-19. 


Instrument Society of America, 11th 
national meeting, Coliseum, New York, 
Sept. 17-21. 


Materials Handling Institute, fall meet- 
ing, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Sept. 24-26. 


American Oil Chemists’ Society, 30th 
fall meeting, Chicago, Sept. 24-26. 


American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, Rocky Mountain 
mineral conference, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Sept. 26-28. 


Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section, New York Board of Trade, 
annual meeting, Pocono Manor, Pa., 
Sept. 27-30. 
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How many phases 
can you see in thie picture 7 


Multiply by thousands the symbols you can see and you begin to 
comprehend the broad interests of FMC Chemical Divisions 
...+ penetrating every important phase of American industry. 


Each division conducts its own research, manages its production 
and markets its products so as best to serve its customers’ needs. 
But this specialized skill is immeasurably strengthened by the vast 

resources and diversification of experience shared by all divisions 
cooperating under a single administration. 


The result is a consistently high standard of customer service re- 
flected in the swift growth of FMC in the chemical world. 


Chemical Divisions FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Offices - 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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You can’t make Titanium 
without Titanium TET! 


And you can say much the same for Boron, Silicon 
and Zirconium ... you must have the chlorides! 


Stauffer has METALLIC CHLORIDES in tremendous 
quantities ...has produced them for many years. 


You can have them in truck or carload quantities 
to meet your delivery schedules. 


Stauffer’s unparalleled experience with fluidized bed 
techniques and other modern manufacturing 
processes is a major influence on... 


available quantity 
increasing purity 
decreasing cost 
... Of these necessary METALLIC CHLORIDES,* 


Send us your specifications. If we know them, 
we can meet them. 


a 
eS ie 


Boron Silicon Titanium Zirconium 
Trichloride Tetrachloride Tetrachloride Tetreachloride 


Ctautter STAUFFER CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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LOUISVILLE PLANT AT NIGHT: For supplying synthetic rubber makers, this plant may be obsolete. 


Industry Does What Government 


The government’s stake in the day- 
to-day activities of a major customer 
of the chemical industry becomes a 
hot issue this week. 

Since the House of Representatives 
last Tuesday disapproved sale of the 
Louisville, Ky., butadiene-from-alco- 
hol plant (above), and started the ball 
rolling for another try at selling the 
plant (see box, above right), industry 
is debating these two possibilities: 

e Whether the government is finally 
about to wash its hands of the syn- 
thetic rubber business, or, 

e Whether Congress may _ con- 
tinue to supervise or investigate the 
industry. 

You get both answers when you 
talk to industry men in Akron, in New 
York or in Texas. But there’s one point 
on which there is no disagreement: 
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if the industry keeps up the record it 
has so far, there’s no reason whatever 
for any continued government super- 
vision. The chance of some sort of 
government supervision is, of course, 
greater on synthetic rubber manufac- 
ture than for most other industries 
because of the government’s part in 
financing the construction of the 
plants, and because the prices com- 
panies paid for the plants in 1946 and 
in 1954 were often below the total 
cost of the plants to the government. 

Too, since final disposal was carried 
out under a Republican administration, 
there’s always the chance that the 
Democrats may charge that it is “a 
giveaway to big business.” 

But most of the arguments are ne- 
gated by the industry’s performance. 
In fact, you can list eight different 


ways that industry, in taking over syn- 
thetic rubber production from the 
government’s Federal Facilities Com- 
mission, has done a better job: 

@ No longer do users have to order 
their rubber 90 days ahead of time to 
get it without paying a penalty. 

e Companies are expanding their 
production ahead of demands for their 
product. If the government were still 
in business, demand would undoubt- 
edly be greater than supply. 

e Last fall, when demand was high, 
companies ran their plants at a rate 
considerably above rated capacity— 
something the government had been 
reluctant to do in the past. 

e Companies have cultivated the 
export market, which, to the govern- 
ment, was merely a place for the 
rubber U. S. customers didn’t buy. 
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Death and Birth 


Congress, by a voice vote, last 
Tuesday killed a prospective sale of 
the Louisville alcohol butadiene 
plant. But almost without drawing 
a breath, it has started planning 
a new selling effort. 

On Thursday, the House Armed 
Services Committee voted to extend 
the life of the Rubber Disposal 
Commission, and to renew its 
authority to sign a long-term lease. 

But unless an exceptional lease 
offer is made soon, it may not be 
taken up. The committee asked the 
disposal group to report early next 
year on a new disposal law that 
would allow conversion of the plant 
to other chemicals—most likely 
with no obligation for reversion to 
making butadiene in wartime. 

This would be a sharp change 
from the previous law, which re- 
quired from the high bidder—Union 
Carbide—a promise to produce 
butadiene at Louisville—a promise 
it failed to make. 








Couldnt Do 


e Where the government could run 
its entire plant complex on an inte- 
grated basis under which some plants 
were geared to turn out only a few 
types of rubber, companies have in- 
stalled new equipment to enable their 
plants to produce a wide range of 
rubbers. In this way, there is a con- 
siderable competition on the more 
specialized products. 

e Companies have made improve- 
ments within grades. Goodyear, for 
example, recently introduced its type 
1773, which it feels may supplant the 
government’s GR-S 1703 for many of 
its uses—as well as broaden the mar- 
ket for its general class. Texas- 
U.S. Chemical, jointly owned by U.S. 
Rubber and Texaco, has done the 
same thing to the standard GR-S 1500 
with its type 1551. 
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e Companies have done substantial 
product development work on the in- 
terchangeability of rubber grades, 
where the government usually prepared 
and circulated rather elementary di- 
rections for use of a specific rubber 
grade. 

e But probably the most intriguing 
private industry activity is in develop- 
ing even newer types of rubber, both 
the variations on current butadiene- 
styrene polymers, and the development 
of newer polymers with substantially 
different properties. 

Much of the recent work on new 
polymers has so far been directed at 
the duplication of natural rubber—a 
cis-poly-1,4-isoprene. And at least one 
company, Goodrich-Gulf, now feels 
that such a rubber could be competi- 
tive with natural rubber at little more 
than 30¢/lb., assuming, of course, 
that the price of isoprene, when made 
on a large scale, would be somewhere 
in the 20-30¢ range. And one Good- 
rich-Gulf man feels that an 18¢ figure 
for isoprene (contrasted with i4¢ for 
butadiene) is not out of the realm 
of possibility. 


SHELL’S PLANT AT TORRANCE: Trend is toward integrated plants. 


Similar research has also been car- 
ried on by all the other companies 
connected with the “Big Four” rubber 
fabricators, though U.S. Rubber has 
said nothing publicly. 

Greener Pasture? But to some who 
are actively involved in rubber re- 
search, the search for a duplicate of 
natural rubber seems a blind alley. 
Why, they ask, must one try to dupli- 
cate a material that, if grown efficiently, 
can be sold for 12-15¢/lb.? They 
admit there is the chance that sup- 
plies from the Far East might be cut 
off in time of war, but feel that this 
incentive is not great enough. 

Instead, they see the possibility of 
bigger markets and profits from other 
elastomeric polymers, and cite Phillips 
Petroleum’s work with straight poly- 
merization of butadiene. The olefin 
polymerization systems developed by 
such men and groups as Ziegler, Natta, 
Phillips and Standard Oil (Ind.), they 
feel, may ultimately lead to polymers 
that will have substantial advantages 
over either the currently known GR-S, 
butyl or the synthetic polyisoprene— 
and be a market worth cultivating. 
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PHOTOS-——-CAMERAMEN, INC. 


THEY LISTENED and watched, as Office of Alien Property sold its remaining Rohm & Haas stock, and received .. . 


The Biggest Price Ever for Alien Property 


The government, in selling last week 
its remaining 8% interest in the Rohm 
& Haas Co., got the largest single 
payment it has ever received in a sale 
of seized enemy property. 

And paradoxically, though the sum 
—$34,405,649.61—paid by a group 
of 84 underwriters headed by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Drexel & Co., was 
the largest such dollar amount, it went 


for the smallest of the three blocks of 
R & H stock the government held, 
Some 11% of the stock was released 
recently in settling a court case (CW, 
June 9, p. 19), and another 17% was 
sold in 1949 to the public through an 
underwriting group. 

The total price then was $9.2 mil- 
lion—the equivalent of $98.59 per 
preferred share and $38.54 for each 


common one. The underwriters paid 
$428.2512 per common share this 
time, and began selling them to the 
public last Thursday at $440. 

But this alien asset sale will be 
small compared with a future one. 
The government, perhaps as soon as 
this fall, may be able to sell its hold- 
ings in General Aniline & Film— 
worth well over $100 million. 


SPECTATORS crowd up to confirm details 
from Downey (right) and Joseph L. Dwyer. 


hy 
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owney (left center) readies them for... 





READING by Lewis Rubin, chief of OAP’s liquidation section. 
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Texas Strike 
Ends—But 
Poser Remains 


This week, construction workers on 
projects at some 20 chemical, rubber 
and petroleum plants in Texas’s Sabine 
River area are back at work following 
a 12-week walkout that, even for an 
area that has known some long strikes, 
was still a record. 

Involved: some 4,000 workers— 
for 14 industrial contractors—-who 
were members of 30 different craft 
unions. For many, the settlement was 
a 32%¢/hour wage boost spread over 
the next two years. 

But the cost of the strike will be 
more than that of these wages. Equip- 
ment stood idle; plant startups were 
delayed; some companies that were 
looking at the area as a site for new 
plants decided to go elsewhere. 

‘One-Shot? Bargaining? But the real 
point that the strike may have em- 
phasized is that construction harmony 
in the Sabine area can hardly come 
unless all unions join in negotiating a 
single contract. And though this wasn’t 
true with the current strike settlement, 
some area labor officials feel that when 
contracts next come up for negotiation, 
a central bargaining group may handle 
them all. One possible signpost: Where 
contracts in the area have previously 
expired at different times, all will now 
end on March 31 of any year. 

There have been two main areas of 
disagreement. Some craft groups have 
felt the wages paid them weren’t equal 
to those paid to others with similar 
skills. Too, the leadership of the pipe- 
fitters and operating engineers unions 
has, up to now, consistently refused 
to join in central bargaining. (And 
management, in turn, has refused to 
deal with a committee that doesn’t 
represent all crafts.) 

But this may be changed. As George 
Cook, a vice-president of the Texas 
State Federation of Labor, put it: “I 
agree wholeheartedly that the ‘one- 
shot’ bargaining arrangement will 
come nearer than anything else to 
solving the construction labor problem 
in this area. 
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DU PONT WORKER?*: He’s one of 4,000 who are back at work this week. 


“I believe that the pipefitters and 
operating engineers will come in on 
the plan next year.” 

Back to Work: In any case, most 
construction affected by the strike was 
scheduled to be going again by June 
25. Catalytic Construction, anticipat- 
ing settlement, actually started pre- 
liminary work June 20 on the Fire- 
stone butadiene plant near Orange. 
Catalytic located heavy machinery and 
started stockpiling needed material in 
preparation for a “crash” construction 
program. It still hopes to meet its 
contract date for completion of the 
plant in early °57. 

Du Pont’s construction division will 
now be able to go ahead with ex- 
pansion plans for its chlorosulfonated 
polyethylene plant in Jefferson County 
and boosts in production of nylon 
intermediates, methanol, adipic acid 


*He declined to have his face shown in picture, 
fearing “retaliation.” 


and polyethylene at its chemical com- 
plex in Orange County. 

Other projects slated to get under 
way this week are expansions of oil 
refineries belonging to Gulf, Texas, 
Atlantic Refining, Pure Oil and Mag- 
nolia Refining—all in Jefferson 
County. 

The Bigger Picture: A_ substantial 
by-product of the settlement is that 
it gives a breathing spell during which 
it may be possible to solve the inter- 
union squabbles, perhaps through cen- 
tral bargaining, perhaps in some other 
manner. 

The importance of good labor rela- 
tions to companies thinking of build- 
ing in the region was emphasized 
by Bob Dear, director of Orange’s in- 
dustrial development committee, who 
happily goes out on a limb in his esti- 
mate that the next 10 years should 
see at least $1 billion worth of process 
industry construction in the area. 
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Washington Angles » 


» Defense essentiality hearings on fluorspar— 
originally scheduled for this week—have been 
put off to Sept. .% to give domestic producers more 
time to collect data. The industry has petitioned for 
tariff relief on grounds that it's necessary to national 
defense and is being damaged by imports. An in- 
dusiry previously could ask the Tariff Commission 
to consider this angle, but the new trade agree- 
ments law sets up a procedure to get a hearing by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization on this basis 
alone. 


» A requirement that halting of industrial opera- 
tions by the military get Congressional okay has 
been knocked out of the Defense Dept. money bill 
by a Senate committee. The House has already 
killed the provision. 

Up to now, Congress has blocked Pentagon 
efforts to shut down six such projects, including 
Navy paintmaking shops at Norfolk, Va., and Mare 
Island, Calif. (CW, June 9, p. 27). 

But the Senate Appropriations Committee, in 
killing the provision, directed the Pentagon “to 
maintain all such facilities . . . unless such dis- 
posal or transfer is economically justified, and un- 


» New rules for controlling barbiturate and 
amphetamine manufacture and sale won't be 
passed by Congress this year. 

More hearings, too, must come on the food ad- 
ditives bill before passage. They've been put off 
for months by the illness of Rep. Joseph O'Hara 
(R., Minn.), co-sponsor of on industry bill. 


» Should Congress investigate explosions, other 
accidents from misuse of compressed gas cylinders? 
Yes, says Rep. J. Harry McGregor (R., Ohio), who 
for months has been talking of forcing mandatory 
labelling on the industry. He now says he may ask 
for study of the safety problem by the House Com- 
merce Committee, let the committee decide if and 
what new rules are needed. 


» The customs simplification bill may be enacted 
this year, after all. The House has already okayed 
a bill setting export value of imported goods as 
the uniform base for calculating duty. That would 
end the foreign value method—which yields a 
higher base for industrial chemicals, soaps, paints 
and some other items. 

Now the Senate Finance Committee has 
opened hearings on a State Dept. compromise 
giving producers of these items three years to ad- 
just to the new export value method. The House 
will agree to this mild concession if—as expected 


less no increased costs result.” 


—it clears the Senate. 





EXPANSION 


Manganese Sulfate: Duncan, Dieck- 
man & Duncan Mining Co. will add a 
leaching plant to its present producing 
complex near Mena, Ark., to make 
manganese sulfate and manganese 
oxide. 

& 


Pulp and Paper: Mississippi Pulp 
and Paper Co. is planning to build a 
$30-million kraft paper plant near 
Columbus, Miss. Present production 
target is 500 tons/day. Construction 
will start as soon as present engineer- 
ing work is completed. 

e 

Uranium: Canada’s government- 
owned Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Co. will construct a $200,000 pilot 
plant to probe different methods of 
producing uranium metal. Eldorado 
President William J. Bennett told a 
House of Commons committee last 
week that a producing plant with a 
capacity to meet Canada’s present and 
future uranium needs will also be 
built and is expected to be in operation 
by late °57. 

a 

Rockets: Aerojet-General, subsidiary 

of General Tire and Rubber, plans to 
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build a $13-million liquid-propellent 
rocket engine plant in Sacramento, 
Calif. 

* 

Detergent Alkylate: Shell Oil Co. 
of Canada will build a $3-million plant 
at Montreal East, Que., to produce 
dodecyl benzene, as well as compo- 
nents for high-octane gasoline. Con- 
struction will begin soon; production 
is slated to start in mid-’57. 


COMPANIES 


Cary Chemicals Inc., Milltown, N.J., 
plans to offer 230,000 shares of com- 
mon stock and $2.3 million worth of 
6% first-lien bonds due in 1976. 

a 

American-Marietta Co. directors 
have just authorized a 5-for-4 split 
of all outstanding shares. Shareholders 
will receive one additional share for 
each outstanding four shares held of 
record on June 29, 1956. 

e 

Union Bag & Paper stockholders 
will vote on a proposed merger with 
Camp Mfg. at a special meeting on 
July 12. Camp shareholders, who will 
also vote on the proposal at a special 
meeting, would receive 1.75 shares of 


the new company—to be called Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp.—for each 
share of Camp common and Camp 
common B held. If the merger is ap- 
proved, application will be made to 
list Union Bag-Camp Paper shares on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


FOREIGN 


Rayon/Israel: A group of Amer- 
ican industrialists and financiers will 
build a $20-million rayon yarn and 
tow plant in Israel. The grcup is 
headed by Israel Rogosin, president 
and chairman of Beaunit Mills Inc. 

© 

Fertilizer/Greece: The Greek gov- 
ernment will accept bids on construc- 
tion of a $25-million factory to pro- 
duce nitrate fertilizer in Ptolomais. 

6 

Trade/China-Italy: A group of Ital- 
ian businessmen have signed trade 
agreements with the Chinese govern- 
ment. The contracts, calling for $14 
million worth of trade in each direc- 
tion between the two countries, stip- 
ulate that China will supply Italy with 
silk, egg powder and soya oil in ex- 
change for Italian fertilizers, rayon 
and other chemical products. 
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New York City ... where Dow caustic works for chemical manufacturers. 











wherever you’re producing 


DEPENDABLE CAUSTIC SODA RESEARCH IS ASSURED FROM DOW 


Dow is the one producer, you know, supplying caustic 
soda to industry everywhere. Wherever you produce, you're 
sure of getting rapid, dependable service from Dow. 

Continual Dow research on processing that involves caustic 


now... or will years from now . . . develops ways for you 
to do it better, faster, at decreased cost. This creatively 


practical planning helps you to improved, more uniform 
products to sell profitably in new markets. 


Then, too—there’s multiplant production, flexible delivery 


network, prompt field technical service. Does Dow have 
your order? THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. AL 751B-1, 


Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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METHYL 
VINYL VINYL ISOPROPENYL 
ACETATE PROPIONATE KETONE 


Specifications Descriptive Data Descriptive Data 





Distillation Range within 6° spread 
@ 760 mm, °C 71.8-73.0 including 94.9 98 








Color APHA, max. 30 water-white 





Water, % wt., max. 0.15 0.25 





Specific Gravity 
@ 20°/20°C 


Acidity as acetic acid, 
% wt., max. 0.02 0.1 


0.9330-0.9340 0.9160-0.9185 
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Light Vinyl Monomer... 


Celanese now offers industry a choice of 3— 
for better emulsion paints, adhesives, coatings, 
finishes, laminates, plastics, and synthetic rubbers 


Celanese now offers you three Vinyl monomers—a flexibility of choice 
that provides new opportunities to improve your products and 
processes. 


Like the popular Vinyl Acetate monomer, Celanese Viny] Propion- 
ate and Celanese Methy] Isopropeny] Ketone have the "vinyl" ability 
to combine with themselves as well as with a wide number of 
compounds to produce homopolymers and copolymers with distinct 
advantages. 


The Celanese Technical Service & Applications Laboratories is 
ready to work with you in your development work. For complete tech- 
nical data, write to Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Divi- 
sion, Dept.652-F, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








BETTER DISTRIBUTION METHODS ...... cee eceecccereeceeeeeesesevens 


CUSTOMER IN COLUMBUS needs a special proprietary chemical imme- 
diately. Manufacturer of the chemical has none on hand — nearest stock 
point is 350 miles away. Situation desperate, can Merchants do something? 


MERCHANTS’ MAN IN CINCINNATI calls the manufacturer, locates 
several drums of the chemical at the plant of a nearby soap company. 
They agree to lend three drums to meet the emergency. Merchants’ truck 
makes the pickup. 


i 


AT MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE, the drums are loaded into the car of 
“Dutch” Spatta, manager of Merchants’ Cincinnati office. Regular delivery 
by truck will take too long. 


A FAST 108 MILES LATER “Dutch” delivers the drums in time to keep 
production going. It was somebody else's product and somebody else's 
problem, but Merchants again lived up to its reputation for helping a 
customer out of a jam. 


WHY MERCHANTS’ CINCINNATI MANAGER DROVE 
108 MILES TO DELIVER SOMEBODY ELSE’S PRODUCT - 


At Merchants, service goes beyond the mere fill- “walked the extra mile” to help a production man 
ing of orders for industrial chemicals. Each office out of a tight spot. Among the products offered 
of Merchants’ nationwide chain makes a point of are acids, alkalis, fungicides, surfactants, chlori- 
becoming familiar with its customers’ problems. nated solvents, emulsifiers, laundry compounds, 
In the past 35 years Merchants has frequently soaps, dry ice and chemical specialties. 


MERCHANTS CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: Chicago * Cincinnati * Denver * Louisville * Milwaukee * Columbus * Minneapolis * New York * Omaha 


STOCK POINTS: Albuquerque, N. M. * Erwin, Tenn. * S. Norwalk, Conn. 
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CLOSELY AKIN? 


Sales growth and patent pace 
one another at Dayton R Co. 


Sales 
(million dollars) 
90 a 











"60 
(est.) 








F A PATENT is valuable, it should 

eventually reflect its worth by helping 
to fill the patenting company’s coffers. 
Over the years, therefore, a dynamic pat- 
ent position should foster dynamic 
growth. Such a relationship——albeit one 
that’s difficult to assess mathematically— 


is what Dayton Rubber Co. suggests in 
this graphical presentation of its own 
patent and sales history. For the future: 
two significant patent bills of vital con- 
cern to chemical producers are now 
awaiting Senate hearings (CW, June 16, 
p. 66). 





Plant Shipments 
(million dollars) 
20 


Coa!.tar clistillates 
Compressed gases 
. Vegetable ails 


: Adhesives. 





Source: 


CANADIAN CHEMICALS 1955: 
OVER THE $1-BILLION HURDLE 





Heavy chemicals 
Other chemicals 











Y GINGERLY rising 12% in 1955 
over the 1954 reported value, Ca- 
nadian chemical shipments topped the $1- 
billion mark by $50 million worth. 
That’s a new high for burgeoning Cana- 
dian chemical plants. Only two selected 
industries—adhesives and vegetable oils 


—suffered declines (16.3% and 4.4%, 
respectively) in the period. Supplement- 
ing the $1.05-billion total, U.S. chemical 
producers supplied 85.4% of $260.5 
million worth of Canada’s imported 
chemicals. Canadian sales to us: 53.2% 
of $210 million in chemical exports. 





Charting 
Business 


(Continued) 





ALLOYING ELEMENTS IN STEELMAKING 
Four set records in 1955 

















o— 
1954 Use 
(net tons) 





Source: American Iron & Steel institute 











HEMICAL industry’s link to steel- loy production. Last year, four alloying 
making is strongly forged. Reason: elements, molybdenum, nickel, chro- 
today chemical firms are among the lead- mium, and manganese, set new consump- 
ing producers of metal-chemical elements tion records. Tungsten usage was up 
(like boron, columbium, tantalum, man- 90.4% in 1955 over 1954, but set no 
ganese, titanium, molybdenum, and new mark. Vanadium and titanium scored 
zirconium)—materials vital to ferro-al- gains of 67.0% and 35.4%, respectively. 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 

























































































WEEKLY Latest Preceding Year 
: Week Week Ago 
Chemical Week Output Index (1947-49—100) 177.2 178.3 162.9 
Chemical Week Wholesale Price Index (1947=-100) ._.. 105.4 105.5 104.1 
Stock Price Index of 11 Chemical Companies 
Standard & Poor’s Corp.) .................. 472.0 467.5 445.3 





MONTHLY Manufacturers’ Manufacturers’ 
Trade (million dollars) Sales Inventories 
Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 
Month Month Ago Month Month tC) 
All manufacturin 27,266 27,095 26,025 47,927 ' 47,433 43,2 
Chemicals and allied products .... 1,978 1,939 1,912 3,409 3,361 2,943 
Petroleum and coal products 2,512 2,567 2,284 2,811 2,785 2,658 
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Pin-hole 


perforations 


are helping us 


fill our 
Multiwaills 


faster 


Y gamep es COMPANY packing a highly aer- 
ated hygroscopic material ran into a snag: 
filling speeds were slow because trapped air 
could not escape through the Multiwall’s asphalt- 
laminated ply. 


A Union packaging specialist came up with 
the answer—special perforations. The tiny vents 
allowed the air to escape without affecting the 
strength of the bags, the moisture vapor protec- 
tion of the barrier ply, or allowing material to 
blow out. 


This simple change greatly increased the 
packer’s filling speed and, in doing so, reduced 
his packaging costs. 


Talk with Union about your Multiwall bag- 
ging operation. Perhaps Union Multiwalls and 
Union Multiwall Packaging Machinery can 
make your packaging dollar stretch still further. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


WHEN YOU GET DOWN TO CASES, 
UNION SHOWS THE WAY 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











More 
Opportunity 
Chemicals from 


General Mills 


Which of these 
cut your costs, 





For encapsulation and embedment, thermosetting alloys of 
Versamid 125 and epoxy resins offer: high physical and dielec- 
tric strength; fast curing without toxic or volatile curing agents; 
low’ shrinkage on cure; lasting toughness; resistance to water, 
Bulletin 11-E. 


chemicals, most solvents. For complete data, write for Technical 





Printed circuit bases like this are a new use for Versamid 
125-epoxy resin blends. Toughness, adhesion and resistance 


to corrosion make them ideal for this purpose. Another blend 





(Versamid 115 and epoxy) bonds electrolytic metals to the 
bases, with low pressure. Formulations appear in Technica] 
Bulletins 11-E and 11-F. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION OF 





four ideas can 


improve your product? 





Super-strong adhesives of Versamid-epoxy alloy bond almost 
any substance to any other . 


Plastic tools and dies like these are used daily in 
. permanently. Adhesive bonding aircraft (above), automotive, other industries. Dies of 
replaced soldering in making the cam shown above, saving 47¢ per 
cam and improving the product. Versamid-based adhesives are 
outstanding for wood, steel, brass, aluminum, glass and plastics. 
Write for Technical Bulletin 11-F-1. 


Versamid 125 and epoxy resins are producing aluminum 

and steel stampings. Such dies have great impatt 

strength, can be made to wide range of specifications 

Spring issue of Progress Thru Research has more facts, 

General Mills 


Turn to General Mills for these organic chemicals... 
e Fatty Acids 





° Fatty Amides 


¢ Fatty Amines 
KHAN KAKEE, ILLINOIS 


¢ Tall Oil Fatty Acids 
¢ Methyl Esters 


of Coconut Fatty Acids 


¢ Fatty Amine Acetates * Myristic Acid 


e Lauric Acid 


¢ Versamid Polyamide Resins 


Have You a Special 
Heat Transher or Chiller Problem ? 





Has the answer in its 


Seraped Swijace Exchanger 


Send for Bulletin PE-1 today OTHER VOGT PRODUCTS: Drop Forged Steel Valves, Fittings and Flanges in a complete range of sizes @ Petroleum Refinery and 
Address Dept. 24-RICW é Chemical Plant Equipment © Steam Generators © Heat Exchangers ® Ice Making and Refrigerating Equipment. 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., P.O. BOX 1918, LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 


SALES OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Philadelphia, 
St, Lovis, Charleston, W. Va., Cincinnati, San Francisco 
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RDOMINISTRATION 


PITTSBURGH’S ‘GOLDEN TRIANGLE’: Where continuing industrial surge demonstrates that . . . 


Chemicals ‘Arrive’ in Coal-Steel Hub 


Metals still rule the roost at Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity, but chemicals are 
rising to an ever higher perch in the 
coal- and steel-dominated economy of 
what used to be called the Smoky City. 


Pittsburgh companies started dab- 
bling in chemicals as side lines, mainly 
to cash in on coke by-products. Now, 
output of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts in the seven-county area is worth 


an estimated $300 million/year, with 
five major expansion projects (see 
table, p. 37) coming along to boost 
that total. 

Chemical research, too, is rapidly 


SHARING TECHNOLOGY STAGE: Left, plastics at Kobuta; right, planned atomic energy power plant at Shippingport. 








Te Cleveland | To Buffalo 


PENNSYLVANIA 


To Toledo, 
Detroit, | 
Chicago, 








To Columbus,- 
Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, 
St. Louis 


To Philadelphia 
and New York 


To Morgantown and 
*\ Charlestown, W. Va. 








CHEMICALS FROM COAL: At Clairton, coke ovens’ outlet. 
CHEMICALS BY BARGE: In 1955, a rise to 2 million tons. 


re 


SURROUNDED BY WATER: On Neville Island, coa 
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CHEMICAL OUTPOSTS IN COAL-STEEL EMPIRE 


(Principal chemical plants in Pittsburgh and vicinity) 


Key Company 


Location 


Principal Products 








Air Reduction Co. 

Koppers Pittsburgh Co., 
jointly owned by Koppers 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass 

Koppers Co. 


Linde Air Products Co., 
division of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp. 
Aluminum Co. 

Olin Mathieson 
Corp. 

Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co. 

U. S. Gypsum Co. 

Neville Chemical Co. 

Gulf Refining Co. 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chem- 
ical Co. 

American Cyanamid Co. 


Chemical 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

Pennsylvania Industrial 
Chemical Corp. 

Climax Molybdenum Co. 

Stauffer Chemical Co. 


U. S. Steel Corp. 


of America 


Midland 
Kobuta 


Kobuta 


Kittaning 


Natrona 


Brackenridge 


New 


Springdale 


“pringdale 
Oakmont 
Neville Island 
Neville Island 
Neville Island 


Bridgeville 


Southside 
Clairton 


Clairton 


Burge tisitown 


Kensington 


Industrial gases 


Phthalic anhydride 


Styrene, polystyrene, poly- 
ethylene, plastic foam 
Industrial gases 


Cryolite 
Coke by-products 


Aluminum 
Automotive chemicals 


Paints, varnishes 

Gypsum 

Resins, plasticizers, solvents 

Petroleum products 

Coal and coke chemicals 
and derivatives 


Naphthalene, phthalic anhy- 
dride 


Coke by-products 
Coke by-products 
Synthetic resins 


Molybdenum metal and 


; : oxide 
Monongahela City Carbon bisulfide, insoluble 


Donora 


sulfur 
Sulfuric acid, zine 








0 # ” 
toting 


rm 
PY tI 
ed 


reaching out in this area (see table, 
p. 38); and this—with all the research 
and development work being done 
there on atomic energy*, electrical 
equipment, metallurgy, petroleum 
products and glass—promises to make 
Pittsburgh one of the greatest tech- 
nology centers of all time. 

Two Triumphs to Date: Since Pitts- 
burgh firms ventured into coal chemi- 
cals some 30 years ago, the community 
has pretty well overcome two big ob- 
stacles and is off to a start on clearing 
a third. Eight federally financed dams 
—plus two more now planned—are 
counted on to prevent serious flood- 
ing. And Allegheny County’s smoke 
control plan—using “instructors” 
rather than “inspectors’—is credited 
with having cut visible air pollution 
by 90%. As to water pollution, the 
Allegheny County Sanitary Authority 
has started to build an $82-million 
sewage interceptor and treatment sys- 
tem that will serve 102 municipalities 
and about 90 large industrial plants. 

There’s general agreement that the 


*Six major atomic energy installations in the 
area—all devoted to non-military applications— 
are at Shippingport, West Mifflin, Large, Ches- 


» . ll 
ad . , ss 


PRIDE IN PRODUCT: Near Mellon 
Park, aluminum-clad Alcoa Building. 


chemical industry at Pittsburgh is in 
line for continued growth, though in- 
siders doubt that the growth curve 
will be very steep. Many factors are 





MORE CAPACITY 
COMING 


(Principal chemical expansion 
projects under way or planned 
in Pittsburgh and vicinity) 


Air Reduction Co.—more than 
doubling of oxygen, argon and 
nitrogen facilities at Butler. 


American Cyanamid Co.—pro- 
posed installation of new phthal- 
ic anhydride facilities at Bridge- 
ville io increase yields. 
Koppers Co.—40% expansion 
in capacity of resorcinol and ad- 
hesives plant at Petrolia; con- 
struction cost $1 million. 


Linde Air Products Co.—gas- 
eous oxygen plants in design or 
under construction at six nearby 
steel mills. 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Co. — $3-million construction 
job started on new phthalic an- 
hydride plant on Neville Is- 
land to double present capacity. 











micals and derivatives (chemical plants at left). wick, East Pittsburgh and Waltz Mill. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


What do you know favorable, but some vital chemical 


raw materials have to be shipped in 


about the commercially available from as far off as Texas. And it’s 


deemed a disadvantage that availability 


8 Ld ‘ of coke by-products is so dependent on 
Castor il Derivatives ups and downs of steel production. 
Also, some executives are apprehensive 
8 about labor unrest in the area and 

about the state’s business taxes. 
Nevertheless, Pittsburgh is out for 
present day use in scores of industrial applications, Baker has diversification, after long being satis- 
been foremost in developing derivatives from this remarkable fied with its eminent ranking in metals. 
; Chemicals have more than kept pace 
oil. Today Baker makes available to industry almost 100 castor $a :thee induistrig] eomtee diate 4045, sail 
may get a tremendous boost from the 

area’s army of researchers. 


From the time when castor oil was primarily a medicinal to its 


oil derivatives for use in such end products as protective coat- 


ings, plastics, inks, lubricants, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals to name 
just a few. Get acquainted with the Baker line of Castor Oil Deriv- 
atives. One of these can mean a new product or process for you. 





REDOUBLING OF 
RESEARCH 


(New or enlarged laboratories 
in Pittsburgh or vicinity for 
chemical, metallurgical and pe- 
troleum research) 


Crucible Steel Co.—new re- 
search center on 38-acre site on 
Pittsburgh’s Airport Parkway. 


Gulf Oil Co.—two new build- 
ings (cost: $2.4 million) added 
to 30 research buildings at Har- 
marsville for work on new fuels 

and lubricants for high com- 
Ricinoleate pression engines. 











Acetyl Ricinoleate Hagan Co.—option to buy 23- 

acre site on Airport Parkway for 
Hydroxystearate headquarters building and _ re- 
Acetoxystearate search center for work on water 
softeners, 



































Undecylenate 





Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

—new $2-million research center 

on Pittsburgh’s south side. 

* Koppers Co.—172-acre site un- 
der option at Monroeville for 

Ricinoleate new research laboratory. 





Undecylenate 





Mobay ~—— Co., jointly 
owned by Monsanto Chemical 
Hydroxystearate v Co. (St. Louis) and Farbenfa- 
briken Bayer (Leverkusen, W. 
REFINED, BLOWN Germany)—new laboratory on 
: 15-acre tract on Airport Parkway, 
DEHYDRATED across from Crucible Steel’s new 
ACETYLATED & 


lab. 
EPOXIDIZED CASTOR OILS 


















































Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.— 
multimillion-dollar laboratory 
and control center under con- 
struction on 52-acre site near 
Springdale for work on paints, 
lacquers, resins and plastics. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.— 
45-acre tract in Harmar town- 
ship purchased for future loca- 
tion of new research center for 
glass products. 


eeeceeeeeeefceeeeeeeeeoeeeoeoeeeeeeeoe ee 
CW-66 


* 
THE £9108 .4-)8 CASTOR OIL COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Please send copy of your 16-page Catalog 


Name Title 
Cc 





U. S. Steel Corp.—In new $7.5- 
million research center at Mon- 
roeville, three buildings con- 
structed and a fourth planned. 
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How to Find the Strength of 
Salt Brines— Accurately 


In most of today’s plants, the type of 
hydrometer called a Salometer can gen- 
erally be used to measure the strength 
of salt brines most accurately. This 
device (similar in principle to the hy- 
drometer which checks the condition 
of your car’s battery) is convenient to 
use—and its scale permits fast calcula- 
tions for a variety of plant needs. The 
Salometer scale reads from 0° in pure 
water to 100° in saturated brine, with 
each degree representing a percentage 
of fully saturated brine. 
Using the Salometer with maximum 
accuracy, however, isn’t just a matter of 
reading the scale. 
Anumberof simple 
precautions must 
also be taken to 
make sure the Sa- 
lometer records 
correct brine 
strength. Here they 
are: 


1. Check the temperature of the 
brine. Since most Salometers are cali- 
brated for reading at 60° F., brine 
temperature should be kept at this level 
during testing. When other brine tem- 
peratures are encountered, it is neces- 
sary to use the following table of simple 
correction factors. These will help pro- 
videacompletely accurate measurement 
of brine strength. 


APPROXIMATE CORRECTION IN 
SALOMETER DEGREES 
Observed Salometer Subtract per degree Add per degree 
reading below 60° F. above 60° F. 
Oto 10 0.049 0.060 
llto 20 0.064 0.082 
2lto 30 0.077 0.094 
3lto 40 0.087 0.103 
4lto 50 0.095 0.112 
51to 60 0.102 0.118 
6lto 70 0.107 0.123 
71lto 80 0.112 0.128 
8ito 90 0.116 0.131 
91 to 100 0.120 0.134 


For measuring cold brines, such as 
those used in meat-packing plants, 
special 38° F. Salometers may be used. 
Special: temperature-correction factors 
are available when using this type of 
Salometer to test brines above or 
below 38° F. 


2. Brine should be tested only in a 
straight-walled 
cylinder made of 
clear glass—set on 
a level surface. Any 
moisture that col- 
lects on the outside 

| of the cylinder 
~~ should be wiped off 
before testing procedures start. 


3. Salometer stem must be thor- 
oughly dry, clean, and free from 
grease or caked salt crystals. Also, the 
Salometer should not touch the sides of 
the cylinder when readings are taken. 
It should be read with the stem in a 
vertical position. 


4. Check new Salometers by placing 
them first in clear water; reading should 
be 0° S. Then empty the cylinder, rinse 
with a saturated salt solution, and refill 


READING SHOULD 
BE TAKEN AT 
EYE LEVEL 


SALOMETER 


‘LEVEL SUPPORT) 


lllustration showing the proper eye 
level for reading a free-floating Sa- 
flometer in a straight-wallied glass 
cylinder. 


with fully saturated brine; reading 
should be 100° S. Both water and brine 
should be at 60° F. 


5. Correct reading technique. Brine 
tends to rise along the sides of a glass 
cylinder, forming a concave surface 
known as a meniscus. For correct 
reading, the eye should be brought to a 
point level with the bottom of this 
meniscus. Errors of two or three degrees 
are possible if reading is taken at the 
point where the brine has risen along 
the sides of the cylinder. 


Special Salometers. In the canning 
industry, where brine is used for quality 
grading, a different type of Salometer 
is often used. It’s graduated on a scale 
where 100° S. represents brine contain- 
ing 25% salt, instead of the normal 
26.395 %. Special hydrometers may also 
be used in the tanning or chemical in- 
dustries. But the same procedures out- 
lined here must always be followed 
when brine is to be tested—no matter 
what type of hydrometer a plant uses. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE WITH 
YOUR SALT 


Through skilled and 


. \ experienced “Salt 
| Specialists,” Interna- 
we tional can help you 


get greater efficiency 
and economy from the salt or brine 
you use. International produces both 
Sterling Evaporated and Sterling Rock 
Salt in all types and sizes. And we also 
make automatic dissolvers in metal or 
plastic for both kinds of salt. So we can 
recommend the type and size of salt 
most perfectly suited to your needs. 
If you'd like help on any problem 
concerning salt or brine—or further 
information on testing brine strength— 
contact your nearest International 
sales office. 


International Salt Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, IIl.; 
New Orleans, La.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, 
Mass. ; Detroit, Mich. ;St. Louis, Mo.; Newark, 
N. J.; Buffalo, N. Y.; New York, N. Y.; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Richmond, Va. 

FOR INDUSTRY. FARM 


AND THE H 
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F INTERNATIONAL SAI 
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STERLING SALT 
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ADMINISTRATION 


WIDE WORLD 


JUDGE HAYES: For plastic tape 
maker, a decree that patents are valid. 


LEGAL 


‘Similar’ Products Banned: In fed- 
eral district court at Greensboro, 
N. C., Judge Johnson Hayes has up- 
held the validity of patents held by 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. (St. 
Paul, Minn.) on a vinyl plastic tape 
used for electrical insulation. Hayes 
ordered six other concerns — Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago; Plymouth 
Rubber Co. of Massachusetts; Noland 
Co., Inc., of Virginia; and Dixie Radio 
Supply Co., Pine State Electric Supply 
Co. and Scott-Parish Electrical Supply 
Co., all of North Carolina—to stop 
producing and distributing similar 
tapes. 

* 

Extended Liability: Arkansas’ state 
supreme court has ordered Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. (New 
York) to pay the $50,000 judgment 
assessed last year in a civil liability 
suit in Union County circuit court at 
El Dorado. Thus the court brushed 
aside Olin Mathieson’s argument that 
it should not be held liable for the 
acts of a truck driver claimed by Olin 
to be “an employee of an independent 
contractor.” 

The truck driver was involved in a 
collision that resulted in the death of 
Willie Earl Shirey; Shirey’s widow 
brought suit for $164,000 on behalf 
of herself and their five children. 
Attorneys for Olin Mathieson insisted 
that the truck driver was neither an 
employee of nor an agent for that 


40 


company. They explained that Olin 
had sold some timber in southern 
Arkansas to Joe Canady, making for 
a buyer-seller relationship between 
Canady and Olin, and that Canady 
then had contracted for Leo Harper, 
an independent contractor, to cut the 
timber and haul it into Louisiana, and 
that the truck driver was employed 
by Harper. Rejecting this argument, 
the state’s high court held that the 
truck driver in effect was working for 
Olin and that Olin was responsible. 
e 

Bichromate Settlement: A pipe fitter 
who asserted that his employer failed 
to provide safe working conditions 
insofar as handling of sodium bichro- 
mate was concerned has settled for 
$9,000 the $50,000 civil suit he had 
brought in U.S. district court at 
Louisville, Ky., against the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad. The plaintiff said 
the compound inflamed his skin, and 
that he was treated for skin rash once 
in 1954 and was hospitalized with 
chromate poisoning for three months 
in °55. 

@ 

Trademark Rights Recognized: Olin 
Mathieson’s E. R. Squibb & Sons divi- 
sion has settled out of court the trade- 
mark suit filed earlier this year by 
Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. Squibb 
acknowledges Curtis’ rights to the 
“Spray Net” trademark for a_ hair 
preparation, and will have until Aug. 
31 to dispose of its stocks of “Spray 
Hair Net” packaged before March 31. 


LABOR 


Tailor-made Work Force: The in- 
creasing extent to which chemical 
companies are building their own 
skilled work forces is seen in last fort- 
night’s presentation of the first diploma 
to be awarded in the apprentice train- 
ing program at Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s Texas City plant. As more and 
more chemical workers go through 
craftsman training plans of this nature, 
the industry acquires an ever greater 
stake in low employee turnover ratio 
and—partly because of higher labor 
costs for skilled workers and their 
enhanced technical competence—an 
ever greater economic interest in fur- 
ther automation of production. 

eo 

Union Spurs Output: It isn’t every 
labor union that’s telling its members 
they shouldn’t spare themselves in 


WIDE WORLD 


UNIONIST MORESCHI: For mem- 
bers, an exhortation to boost output. 


“giving out’ for the employer. But the 
Minneapolis chapter of Joe Moreschi’s 
International Hod Carriers’ Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union (AFL- 
CIO) is going so far as to emphasize to 
members that “we do less than we 
ought to if we do less than we can do.” 
e 

I. R. Capital: Concentration of the 
chemical industry’s industrial relations 
executives in New York City will rise 
this summer when the general in- 
dustrial relations department of Union 
Carbide’s Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Co. completes its move to Man- 
hattan from South Charleston, W. Va. 

e 

Layoff Cycle: One chemical plant 
touched by the layoff cycle stemming 
from lower production in the auto in- 
dustry is Du Pont’s rayon plant at 
Richmond, Va., where about 130 em- 
ployees were to be laid off. Much of 
the output goes into auto tires. 

* 

More Long Contracts: Two more 
chemical process companies are join- 
ing the move toward longer wage 
agreements. At Rensselaer, N.Y., Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. and the 
International Chemical Workers Union 
(AFL-CIO) have signed a two-year 
pact calling for a 9¢/hour wage in- 
crease now and an additional 7¢ rise 
next year; and at Corner Brook, New- 
foundland, Bowaters Newfoundland 
Pulp & Paper Mills and four mill 
unions have announced a _ two-year 
contract—called “the best this year in 
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for the paint, varnish 


and lacquer industry 


cc itite = dibutyl phthalate 

ethyl acetate eS diethyl phthalate 
2-ethylhexyl alcohol dioctyl phthalate (DOP) 
isobutyl acetate di-isonctyl phthalate (DIOP) 
isobutyl alcohol di-(methoxyethyl) phthalate 
isopropyl acetate ’ dimethyl phthalate 


Tecsol® di-isobuty! phthalate 
(95% proprietary cellulose acetate plasticizer 84-an 


Epolene® 
ethyl alcohol) cellulose acetate butyrate octyl butyl phthalate 


(Eastman polyethylene wax) 


Stocks of most of these Eastman chemicals are carried 


in the larger industrial centers of the United States. 
For further information, write or call our nearest sales office. 


Eastman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc.. Kingsport, Tenn.; 
New York City; Framingham, Mass.; Cleveland; Cincinnati; 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Chicago; St. Louis; Houston. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company San Francisco; ios Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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As an exceptionally high melting point 
wax (140-143°C) with excellent 
water, acid and salt spray resistance 
and good electrical properties, Acra- 
wax C has been greatly valued as an 
anti-block and anti-tack agent, lubri- 
cant and coating additive in many 
industries. 


Now, many users will be pleased to 
learn that the color characteristics and 
heat stability of the material have 
been improved, extending its use to 
applications where lightness of color 
is particularly important. 


Send for your copy.of the brochure 
“Synthetic Waxes by Glyco,” and for 
samples of the light colored, heat 
stabilized Acrawax C, 


GLYCO PRODUCTS 


Co., INC. 
DEPT. A 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
NONIONIC SURFACTANTS 


SYNTHETIC WAXES ¢ SEQUESTERING AGENTS 





ADMINISTRATION 


Canada”—-bringing a 12¢ across-the- 
board increase now and an automatic 
5% increase next June. 


KEY CHANGES 


Paul L. Davies, to board chairman; 
and Ernest Hart, to president; Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp. (San 
Jose, Calif.). 


Richard E. Brainard, to vice-presi- 
dent, Shulton, Inc. (Clifton, N.J.). 


C. W. Bentley, to vice-president, 
Colt’s Plastics Co., Inc. (New York). 


Philip C. Brownell, to general man- 
ager, Ecusta Paper Division of Ecusta 
Paper Corp. (Pisgah Forest, N.C.). 


A. James Fisher, to general sales 
manager, Metal & Thermit Corp. 
(New York). 


J. William Zabor, to director of re- 
search, Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 
(Wyandotte, Mich.). 


Robert U. Haslanger, to president; 
N. C. Robertson, to vice-president; 
and N. C. MeGowen, Ed Parkes, 
George G. Walker, A. A. Talmage, 
R. S. Morse, K. G. Donald and 
Saunders Gregg, to directors; Escam- 
bia Bay Chemical Corp. (New York). 


M. W. Reynolds and P. C. Buck, 
to directors, Acheson Industries, Inc. 
(New York). 


John W. Shier, to general manager, 
Acheson Colloids Co. (Port Huron, 
Mich.). 


Robert F. Elder, to president, Plax 
Corp. (Hartford, Conn.). 


Lawrence L. Garber, to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production, H. K. 
Porter Co., Inc. (New York). 


Decker McAllister and Reed Hunt, 
to directors, Chemical Process Co. 
(Redwood City, Calif.). 


Eugene J. Houdry, to board chair- 
man; and Van Horn Ely, Jr., to presi- 
dent; Oxy-Catalyst, Inc. (Wayne, Pa.). 


DIED 


H. H. Brereton, 62, comptroller, 
California Oil Co. (Perth Amboy, 
N.J.), at Woodbridge, N.J. 


Lewis E. Howard, 80, president, 
Howard Chemical Co. (Buffalo, N.Y.), 
at Buffalo. 
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... 21 days early! 


To meet urgent production needs, 
a quick, quality job was desired 
on construction of a new process 
unit at an Esso Standard Oil 


Company refinery. 

BMC Engineering accepted the 
challenge . . . and with a Key 
Man* in charge, put the unit on 
stream — at full capacity — 
twenty-one precious days ahead 
of schedule! 


You need new “yardsticks" to measure 
the plus performance of BMC. For the abilities 
of this dynamic organization go far beyond what can 
be shown on blueprints — and it's such intangibles 
that add up to better plants, faster and at 
lower cost ; 
whether your process 
em is Common or complex, BMC engineers 
it with fresh th nking that freque ntly 
iciencies, unexpected savings 
BMC Engineers are 
more than competent — most staff members are 
recognized authorities in their fields 
. The BMC man who 
submits your proposal is a/ways a BMC principa 
— always the Key Man responsible for the execu 


tion of your job. Clients say This is the BMC ~~ Res 
difference that makes the difference ‘ 
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Speed was the need — with 
efficiency, of course. This was the 
“Precious Plus” in BMC’s per- 
formance which never can be 
shown on blueprints — for it is 
the product of many intangibles. 
Other leading companies, too, find 
BMC’s plus in performance of pre- 
cious advantage. How else explain 
the unusual growth 
BMC is enjoying? 
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S A & E 5 AND DISTRIBUTION 


RACE FOR GLOBAL CHEMICAL MARKETS 


(Chemical exports, million dollars* ) 





Canada 


6.1 ee Ww. Germany, France | Benelux 
& Austria | 
—— - 








| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
j 


Inorganic Chemicals 
1952 
1954 
1955 (annual rate) 


Fertilizers 
1952 
1954 
1955 (annual rate) 


Chemical Materials 
not elsewhere specified 


1952 163.3 
1954 234.9 
1955 (annual rate) 287.0 


Essential Oils 
1952 20.6 
1954 25.7 
1955 (annual rate) 26.8 


Organic Chemicals 
1952 | yee 
1954 | 184.9 
1955 (annual rate) 200.0 





Coal Tar Dyes 
1952 | 16.9 
1954 | 23.3 
1955 (annual 22.2 





Paints 
1952 78.6 
1954 105.1 
1955 | 106.0 


Drugs 
1952 221.8 
1954 244.8 
1955 (annual rate) | 225.4 


Soaps and Cosmetics 
1952 40.4 0.3 
1954 39.3 | 0.5 
1955 (annual rate) | 42.0 | a | | 0.5 


Total** | Canada 
1952 | gs22s5 | Bee | 149.8 
1954 | 1,031.0 | Oo | | 198.9 
1955 (Jan.-Sept.) 824.7 | “oe 178.7 
1955 (annual rate) | 1,100.0 238.0 





| 


**Includes chemicals not listed above. 
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HOW THE FIELD LINES UP 


(Chemical exports, million dollars* ) 


1952 
U. S. 


1953 
|b oea. ® Free 
Europe 
TO: sy | 
Canada 18.3 


Latin America 123.7 
Middle East 65.9 


Africa 164.6 
Asia 252.2 


1954 
U. S$. 


1955 (annual rate) 
Free U. S. 


Free 
Europe 


Europe 


Free 
Europe 


27.0 
136.4 
78.5 
125.8 
330.9 


167.8 
336.3 
19.9 
23.3 
99.1 


26.6 
194.1 
102.4 
161.6 
239.4 


28.4 
183.5 
120.8 
192.0 
379.1 











Australia 

and New Zealand 
Free Europe 
Communist Bioc 
Others 

U.S. 


TOTAL 


Intra-European 


Trade 





No Place for 


Next month, new tariff concessions 
for chemicals become effective in 22 
member nations of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
And, U.S. chemical exporters are hop- 
ing that the cuts will mark an end 
to the era of American “export com- 
placency.” 

“Complacency” is the word that 
best characterizes the course of the 
U.S. in global chemical selling. In the 
years 1952-55, the U.S. upped chem- 
ical exports some $277 miliion above 
*52’s $822.5 million (see box above); 
Europe’s trade, however, jumped about 
$532 million over ’52’s $967.7 million. 

Slipping U.S. chemical exports show 
up most in the underdeveloped nations. 
In Latin America, for example, the 
U.S. held about 71.5% of the chem- 
ical market in 1952, compared with 
Europe’s 27%; in 1955, the U.S. share 
was only 60%, while Europe’s was 
36%. 

No single country can claim credit 
for Europe’s climbing chemical ex- 
ports. West Germany has _ helped 
spark the boom in almost all categories 
(see tables at left), with increases 
ranging from 62% for inorganic 


52.2 


51.2 
120.9 
118.6 


967.7 


716.5 


53.9 


54.0 
71.2 
137.8 


1,015.5 








787.0 


chemicals to over 200% for essential 
oils and unspecified chemicals, but 
other nations—the United Kingdom 
in coal tar dyes and inorganics, Italy 
in drugs—have also posted big gains. 

U.S. failure to match European ad- 
vances in world chemical sales, assert 
industry executives, stems from four 
main factors: 





Countries included 
each area: 
U. K., W. Germany, France, 


Benelux, Scandinavia, Aus- 
tria, Turkey, Italy, Greece. 


in 
Free-Europe: 


Middle East: Esypt. Syria, Saudi-Arabia, 
Jordan, Israel, Lebanon, Iran, 


Iraq. 


Pakistan, India, Burma, Thai- 
land, Indonesia, Indo-China, 
Japan, Formosa, Korea, Ma- 
laya Peninsula, Singapore, 
Hong Kong. 

All the 
Egypt. 
U.S.S.R., 
slovakia, 


mania, 
Albania. 


Asia: 


Africa: continent except 


Poland, Czecho- 
East Germany, Ru- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, 


Communist 
Bloc: 


Norway, 
Finland. 


Seandinavia: Sweden, Denmark, 











*All figures are from the United Nation’s Commodity Trade Statistics. The groupings used are 
the Standard International Trade Classifications. Annual rate figures have been calculated from 


data for January-September period. 
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15.0 
248.9 
0.2 
120.8 


1,031.4 


98.0 


102.1 
176.4 
110.9 


1,401.2 








923.8 


“Export Complacency’ 


e Complacency. Domestic pro- 
ducers are satisfied with their growth 
to date, are confident that they'll re- 
tain a substantial export trade because 
Europe cannot entirely fill growing 
world requirements. Too, the U.S. is 
not as dependent upon exports as is 
Europe. 

e Prices. European competitors 
generally offer more attractive prices 
than do U.S. chemical companies. 

e Credit. Payment terms offered 
by U.S. firms are more severe than 
those of European sellers, whose credit 
is backed by bank or governmental 
guarantee. 

e Trade agreements. European 
countries often receive preferential 
tariffs from countries that once were 
—or still are—colonies. 

Little has been done to counter 
these advantages enjoyed by the Euro- 
peans. And that poses a question: 
“Can the U.S. count on continuing 
growth if export markets are sub- 
ordinated to domestic markets?” The 
answer from some chemical market- 
ing people: “Definitely not.” Their 
reasoning: 

e Trade balance. 


The U.S. is in- 





Non-Polar 
Hydrocarbon 
Oils 


Ville ty mn 


UY 


get you out of 
a tight spot? 


MUL 


“au 


L77 





Can any of the above properties help you solve a problem in the 
quality or processing of your products? Non-polar hydrocarbon oils 
(white oils) have long been used by makers of drug and cosmetic 
preparations. Today the application of these versatile oils goes far 
beyond, into fields where their purity, stability and low cost are 
employed to considerable advantage in a wide variety of products. 


CURRENT APPLICATIONS: reaction media; extractants; 
aliphatic raw material; plasticizers; softeners; anti-caking, 
anti-dusting and detackifying agents; water repellents; special 
lubricants; textile specialties. 


Write for detailed specifications or consult 
the Penn-Drake Technical Service. 


| aaNINEDAREANNIP-WE , Cad IN INTO SONIA 
: BUTLER 20, PENNSYLVANIA 


» Cleveland, Oh ind Edgewater 


Repre 





SALES 


creasingly becoming a “have-not” 
nation in raw materials. If dollar 
value of increased imports doesn’t 
approximately equal that of exports, 
inflationary pressures will devaluate 
the currency in real terms. This could 
lead to lower real consumer income, 
higher wage demands. 

e New capacity. Plants built abroad 
by foreign firms pare the markets for 
U.S. producers. And many _ under- 
d. eloped regions restrict the profits 
one can bring home. 

Export-minded chemical sales man- 
agers, however, see a two-point solu- 
tion; the U.S. should step up overseas 
chemical investments and stress sales 
of useful new products to foreign 
buyers. Such a policy would boost 
chemical investments abroad well 
above the $1.7-billion (mostly by oil 
companies) expected by 1975. 

That course, say chemical marketers, 
plus the GATT tariff concessions will 
help destroy “export complacency” 
and keep the U.S. on top in global 
chemical sales. 


DATA DIGEST 


¢ Epoxy compounds: Separate bul- 
letins describe octylene, dodecene and 
Cie-Cis olefin oxides. Structure, prop- 
erties, chemistry and possible applica- 
tions are described. Becco Chemical 
Division, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp. (New York). 

e Acetophenone: 8-p. folder gives 
data on specifications, solubility, con- 
stant-boiling mixture, typical reactions 
and potential uses. Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co. (New York). 

e Cyclohexanone: 17-p. brochure 
outlines physical, chemical and solvent 
properties of the compound, suggests 
uses in rubber-base compositions, 
paint remover, plasticizer and insecti- 


‘cide formulations. National Aniline 


Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
(New York). 

e Nitroparaffins: 47-p. booklet con- 
tains texts of papers presented at 
various symposia. Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp. (New York). 

e Propylene diamine: Folder gives 
information on physical and physio- 
logical. properties and suggested appli- 
cations. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Co. (New York). 

e Fatty acids: 4-p. brochure tabu- 
lates specifications and components of 
the company’s products. A. Gross & 
Co. (New York). 
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from an ocean of brine... 
v. : 


From fabulous Searles Lake at 
Trona, California, come 
basic chemicals indispensable 
to Industry and Agriculture. 


e e a 
POTASH =. American Potash & Chemical Corporation 
| Muriate 
95-98% KCl, Offices | 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
Chemical Muriate 99.5% KCI, 214 Walten Building, Atianta’3, Georgia 
and Sulphate 95-98% Plants Trona and Los Angeles, California; 


Henderson, Nevada; San Antonio, Texas 
K2$0, (American Lithium Chemicals, Inc.) 


Export Division | 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


LITHIUM 
SODA ASH Lithium Carbonate, 


technical 99.2% NazCO, 
58% Naz20 in SALT CAKE 
granular and fine 


granular grades Sodium Su!phate 
Anhydrous, 97.0% 


Na2$0,4 minimum, in 
regular and industrial 


*Trade Mark AP&CC 


- meson 
Producers also of —BROMINE CHEMICALS, and a diversified line of specialized agricultural, refrigerant and industrial chemicals 
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AUTOMATIC packaging (at Fisher) and the chemist’s choice help stir a... 


Tempest in the Bottle 


Chemical purchasing agents and 
researchers are at the center of an 
erupting international controversy over 
liquid reagent bottling. British Drug 
Houses Ltd. is beginning to sell fluid 
reagents in Canada by metric volume 
(10, 25, 100, 250, 500 and 1000 ml. 
sizes) instead of by weight. And J. T. 
Baker (in the U.S.) is starting to pack 
its gallon bottle as nearly full as feasi- 
ble, selling by the weight “‘as it falls.” 

These switches follow a move in 
recent years by Fisher Scientific to 
sell by avoidupois volume. Other 
domestic and Canadian reagent su- 
pliers, however, are staying put, watch- 
ing the outcome. 

Users and buyers view the move 
differently. Chemists, claims Fisher, 
prefer capacities marked by volume. 
And the standardization in bottle sizes 
(reducing the number from 50 to 4) 
saves on shelf and warehouse space. 
The company credits the switch with a 
major share in doubling of its reagent 
sales in the past three years. 

Purchasing agents, however, are less 
enthusiastic. Most bids: they receive 
are On a weight basis; it’s human na- 
ture to toss aside quotes on any other 
basis. For Fisher and BDH, this 
resistance has meant lengthy talks with 
purchasing agents to explain the ad- 
vantages (often in price). And that, 
says Fisher, is small price to pay for 
the manufacturing benefits of volume 
packaging. The benefits: 
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e Automatic machinery. Conver- 
sion to a few standard bottle sizes has 
facilitated the use of high-speed auto- 
matic filling machinery. 

e Shipping containers. Carton 
standardization on a few sizes is 
possible. 

e Inventory. Multiplicity of bottle 
sizes led to inadequate inventories; 
now sufficient stocks can be carried to 
meet demand. 

e Saving. The advantages of auto- 
mation—fewer bottle and carton sizes 
—have produced substantial cost re- 
ductions. 

Trade Reaction: With the exception 
of Fisher and BDH, no other reagent 
producer is currently considering a 
switch to volume or, as J. T. Baker is 
doing, to weight and volume. One 
large manufacturer terms the conver- 
sion “plainly a sales gimmick. We 
haven’t noticed any Canadian chemists 
screaming for liquids by volume.” The 
same company also discounts the 
economies of standardized containers, 
points to the need for an adequate 
vapor chamber in the bottle, BDH 
and Fisher counter this argument by 
pointing out their modified bottle 
closure. BDH uses a double seal; 
Fisher, a polyethylene insert in the cap 
to give a tighter fit. 

Some companies, however, such as 
Anachemie Chemicals Ltd. and Mal- 
linckrodt Chemicals Ltd., although 
selling by weight now, are not taking 


sides; they will follow whatever cus- 
tomer perference develops. 

If the trend develops, most suppliers 
would like to see metric-volume pack- 
aging adopted. Meanwhile, chemists 
and buyers can take their pick of 
weight- or volume-labeled bottles. 


Funds for Facts 


The anguished cries that rose from 
businessmen when cuts were proposed 
in the operating expenses of the Com- 
merce Dept.’s Business Statistics Serv- 
ices are quieting down. Reason: this 
year’s fiscal budget will be about the 
same as last year’s. 

It’s hardly a purr of contentment 
that’s replacing the outraged voices, 
however. Most users had hoped the 
department could expand its statistical 
activities (e.g., Survey of Current 
Business, The Chemical and Rubber 
Industry keport, export-import data). 
With $1,295,000 lopped off the depart- 
ment’s request for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, there’s little chance 
that business statistics will encompass 
any new fields. 

Here’s the rundown: 

Census Bureau will have $7,475,000 
to spend on its recurring, regular 
programs, up $62,000 from last year. 
The additional money will be used to 
expand work on foreign trade and re- 
tail inventory figures. Turned down: 
$83,000 for surveying county business 
patterns and other studies. 

For the bureau’s nonrecurring pro- 
grams, Congress okayed $150,000 to 
plan a 1958 census of transportation, 
manufacturing and mineral industries, 
and $1 million—$800,000 less than 
sought—for a national housing in- 
ventory. 

The Office of Business Economics 
will have $960,000, same as last year, 
to spend in fiscal 57. Denied: an ad- 
ditional $240,000 to expand present 
programs On consumer expenditures, 
manufac.irer inventories, plant and 
equipment expenditures and business 
starts and’ discontinuances. 

Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration wanted $600,000 for a 
special construction survey, got none 
of it. 

The total, $10,375,000, is slightly 
more than what Statistical Services 
got last year. But to those who use the 
services, the attitude is that an open 
hand, not a tight fist, would have been 
much better. 
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How many tank cars of liquid chlorine 
would you say were produced last year? 


Total production of liquid chlorine by America’s chemical 
industry in 1955 was an estimated 3,407,935 tons. 

This represents an increase of 38% since 1950 and an 
increase of 65% since 1945. 

Based on 55 ton capacity cars, last year’s chlorine pro- 
duction was enough to fill a string of 61,962 tank cars. 

Chlorine continues to grow. This year, Columbia-Southern 
remains the leading merchant producer of chlorine. 

Columbia-Southern’s sales, traffic, and technical depart- 
ments are always ready and pleased to assist you with your 
chlorine problems. 
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COLUMB!A-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati * Charlotte * Chicago 

Cleveland * Boston * New York * St. Loyis * Minneapolis 

New Orleans * Dallas * Houston * Piftsborgh * Phila- 
delphia * San Francisco 

IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its Com- 
mercial Chemicals Division 
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SODIUM BOROHYDRIDE 








P : 


* 


AVAILABLE FROM 
CALLERY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Here are some applications 
where quality NaBH. 
can benefit your processing 


e As a specific reducing agent © To remove undesirable colors 
© To remove trace impurities * To remove heavy metals from solution 
e As a deoxidizing agent © To treat metal surfaces 


These are just a few of many uses chemical processets are finding for this 
versatile product. Now available in commercial quantities from Callery 
Chemical Company, NaBH, has a number of characteristics that make it 
ideal for a variety of applications. It reduces aldehydes, ketones, esters, 
nitriles, carboxylic acid and metal ions. It is soluble in water, alcohol, amines 
and dimethyl glycol ethers. 

Perhaps there are processes in your operation where NaBHg can improve 
your end-product . . . provide economies. Our staff is at your service. We will 
be happy to apply our eight years of experience to your particular problems. 


OTHER CALLERY CHEMICAL BORON COMPOUNDS 
e Amine borines R3N:BH3 * Sodium Trialkoxyborohydride NaBH(OR)3 
¢ Methyl Borate B(OCHs)3 ¢ Trimethyoxyboroxine B2O3B(OCH3)3 
* Sodium Tetramethoxyborate NaB(OCHs3), 


Aiso—Potassium Metal and Sodium Potassium Alloy (NcK) 
Available in drum or carload quantities 


CA RY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CALLERY, PA. 





COLLAPSED, container is only 3 ft. 
high, will support dry cargo. 


Every Ship a Tanker 


LIQUIDS can now be carried in 
holds of dry-cargo vessels. How? By 
use of a collapsible tank recently intro- 
duced by R.&H. Green and Silley 
Ware of London. The tank is a fabric- 
reinforced synthetic rubber bag sup- 
ported by a light alloy, accordion-type 
frame. (see cuts). Return cargoes are 
stacked on top of collapsed unit. 

Present tanks are used chiefly for 
petroleum products but coming up are 
some new designed specifically for 
edible oils, milk, and wine. Three sizes 
are available: 1,620, 2,260, and 2,900 
gals., weighing 2, 244, and 2% tons 
respectively. 

Now, bags must be filled with air 
before liquids are poured in. But on 
tap are models that can be filled and 
inflated simultaneously. 

To clean, you insert a tank washing 
machine through the top of the col- 
lapsed tank, raise the tank around the 
machine, drain at the bottom. 

Uses are seen for the container in 
truck and rail hauling. Another possi- 
bility: use in air freighters to supply 
isolated. bases with fuel. 








OPEN, container holds 2,900 gals. of 
liquids, allows round-trip pay loads. 
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MAIN PLANT OF FARBWERKE HOECHST, NEAR FRANKFURT 


>} W Report 


Like Humpty Dumpty, the German 
chemical industry took a great fall. 
But West German industrialists, with 
more ingenuity than all the king’s men, 
(and an assist from the swing of the 
political pendulum) put their chemical 
industry together again. 
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Like so many phoenixes, West 
German chemical plants are again 
rising on the competitive scene. U. S. 
industrialists, seeking clues to tomorrow, 


must know... 


Just How Big a Comeback 
Are the Germans Making? 


Starting in earnest seven years ago, 
they worked rapidly and built solidly. 
As a result, the West German chemical 
industry today is proving a tough 
competitor for U.S. chemical makers 
in world markets. 

The West German recovery raises 


by Karl Falk 


two urgent questions for U.S. chemi- 
cal makers: Just how big a comeback 
are the Germans making? How much 
of a threat does it pose to U.S. leader- 
ship? Here, in a comparison of the 
two chemical industries, are some of 
the answers. 
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Sales in millions of tollars 


How Many Share ate Big ites ? Employees in Thousands Workers Sales 


Du Pont 


In the U.S.., 15 big firms 
supply 25% of total chemical sales. 
They employ a total of 353,000 workers. 





Union Carbide 





U.S. Chemical Sales 
1955 Allied Chemical 


$23.5 Billion 





Olin Mathieson 


Total No. of U.S. 
Chemical workers: Monsanto 
800,000 











American Cyanamid 





Hercules Powder 
Pfizer, Chas. 
Rohm & Haas 
Merck 

Eli Lilly 

Parke, Davis 
General Aniline 
Diamond Alkali 























} 


n Germany, the 3 biggest firms 
supply 25% of total chemical sales. 


They employ a total of 103,000 workers. Bayer-Leverkusen $317 (est.) 





W. German Chemical Sales 
1955 : 
$3.4 Billion 


Farbwerke Hoechst 


Total No. of W. German 
Chemical Workers: 
400,000 





BASF-Ludwigshafen 275 (est.) 
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1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 


7) 


9) 
10) 


11) 


Du Pont 1,909 


LGpettesst Carbide 1,187 


HRestor-veted M@N t= rVlere?| 


Industries © 1,151 
Procter & Gamble (est.) 989 
Eastman sous 714 
Allied Chausicc 628 
Olin Mathieson 560 
Monsanto 522 
Dow Chemical 522 
Kasklcen Gyanamid 451° 


Schenley Industries 412 
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13) 
14) 
15) 


16) 


Hoechst 


Colgate-Palmolive 


Radiata Anilin (Cri) 


American Viscose — 


17)*Montecatini 


vel) 


19) 


20>) 


Hercules Powder 
CIBA ( est.) 


Celanese 
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Export Dependence 


Both the U.S. and West German 
chemical industries enjoy a favorable 
trade balance, export three times as 
much as they import. 

But West Germany is more depend- 
ent on sales abroad, exports four times 
as much of her chemical production 
as does the U.S. The U.S. chemical 
industry, in a country with over three 
times the population of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and a gross 
national product roughly ten times as 
great, enjoys a larger and faster-grow- 
ing domestic market. 

West Germany’s need for foreign 
trade is evident in its aggressive fight 
to regain its former position in foreign 
chemical markets (see chart, p. 54). 
Up to World War II, Germany led all 
other nations in chemical exports. 

Before World War I, for example, 
German chemical producers supplied 
85% of the world trade in dyes, 40% 
of the world’s pharmaceuticals. Chem- 
ical exports were as high as 334% 
of total ouput. 

Any return to such a share of world 
markets for West Germany seems un- 
likely, for the present at least. But 
she has been making rapid strides in 
recovering markets and in establish- 
ing new markets, especially in under- 
developed areas. Last year, for 
example, West Germany again led 
the world with 34% of all dye exports. 
Thus, while trailing the U.S. in actual 
production, Germany is pressing the 
U.S. for world leadership in certain 
chemical exports. 

In 1953, West Germany’s total 
chemical exports reached $543 million 
as against $819 million for the U.S. 
(see chart, p. 54). Last year, according 
to Chemische Industrie, West German 
chemical exports totaled $810 million 
—up almost 50% over 1953; US. 
chemical exports, however, rose more 
than 50% to $1.3 billion. Yet, in 
1955, total West German chemical 
sales were only $3.4 billion, compared 
with $23.5 billion for the U.S. 


As these figures suggest, West Ger- 
man chemical firms are better geared 
to export and are more interested in 
adapting their products for foreign 
sales than are their American counter- 
parts. German producers are willing, 
for example, to go to the trouble of 
turning out a single foreign order a 
year for 1 ton of dye—even though 
filling the order might involve 15 or 
more production stages and an exceed- 
ingly large amount of labor. 

This eagerness on the part of the 
West German chemical industry to 
cultivate foreign markets is well il- 
lustrated by a recent remark of a 
Colombian importer: “If we send an 
inquiry, the British never bother to 
answer our letter; the Americans send 
us a catalogue in English; but the 
Germans send us a man.” 


Tariffs 


What nettles these ambitious Ger- 
man chemical makers is the belief that 
their American colleagues are “care- 
fully guarding their domestic market 
behind high tariff bulwarks.” 

Germans complain that U.S. chemi- 
cal producers don’t need tariff pro- 
tection because of their lower raw 
material costs and lower unit costs 
of production for a larger domestic 
market. If Americans imported prod- 
ucts they cannot make as cheaply, 
claim the Germans, American industry 
would be free to concentrate on ma- 
terials it can make more efficiently. 

The fact that U.S. duty rates on 
chemicals, oils, and paints in recent 
years have run only 13% of the value 
of dutiable imports of these products 
would seem to indicate that tariffs 
have not been a major barrier to im- 
portation of West German chemicals, 
particularly intermediates. At the same 
time, the West Germans have not 
hesitated to raise tariffs to protect 
their own chemical industry. German 
tariff rates on vitamins, for example, 
are actually double those of the U.S. 

The tariff discussion on both sides 
of the ocean is not always reasonable. 


Production Growth 


From 1938 to 1953, Germany’s 
share of world chemical production 
dropped from 21% to 5%. Over the 
same period, U.S. contribution to 
world chemical output jumped from 
29% to 40%. This sharp drop in 
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WHO’S AHEAD IN EXPORTS 


(% of world production and export) 


WHAT THEY EXPORT 


Selected Chemical Exports of U.S. and W. Germany 


Credit; Chemische Industrie; English edition 1/55 Stotistical Abstracts of U.S.—1955 


ative status of the two top ghon 
exporters. 


fin millions of doers) 
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German chemical production and 
concomitant rise in U.S. output is, of 
course, largely the result of World 
War II. 

Wartime destruction and postwar 
dismantling and relocation erased a 
major share of the German chemical 
industry. Almost one-third of pre- 
war chemical industry, for example, 
fell into the hands of the Russians 
and the satellite East Zone. 

But even before World War II, 
growth rate of the German chemical 
industry had started to slack. Average 
annual rates of growth since the mid- 
30’s for American industry in general 
and for the chemical process industries 
in particular have been roughly double 
those of West Germany (see chart, 
left). 

In recent years, per capita invest- 
ment in new chemical plant facilities 
and research laboratories has been 
about four times higher in the U.S. 
than in West Germany. (The ratio of 
research spending to sales, however, is 
higher for the larger German firms 
than for large U.S. companies.) 

But German postwar recovery is 
still not complete. A rather rapid in- 
crease in West Germany’s growth rate 
just within the last three years could, 
if maintained, considerably narrow the 
production gap between the two na- 
tions. 


Costly Raw Materials 


Of major importance in comparing 
the production of the two chemical 
industries is the raw material and 
power situation. Here, the U.S. has 
a big edge. German chemical pro- 
ducers must pay three to four times 
as much for coal, coke, electricity, and 
natural gas. 

In an effort to reduce raw-material 
cost, the German chemical industry 
is now turning from coal (Germany’s 
only really pientiful major natural 
resource) to petroleum. But in this 
endeavor it is handicapped by limited 
domestic crude oil and natural gas 
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Cut down plasticizer migration with PAR APLEX G-53 


The test illustrated here clearly shows why polymeric plasticizers such as PARAPLEX 
G-25 and ParaPLex G-53 are recommended for use in vinyl compounds which contact 
polystyrene, lacquers, rubber, and baked finishes. 


Take polystyrene for example. Widely used in refrigerators and other appliances, poly- 
styrene is often severely marred by vinyl gaskets containing so-called fugitive plasticizers. 
When Parapiex G-25 or PARAPLEX G-53 is used, migration is drastically reduced and 
the appearance and physical properties of the poly- 
styrene are virtually unaltered. 


PARAPLEX plasticizers provide many other benefits, too. 
PARAPLEX G-53 is highly resistant to extraction by 
soaps, detergents, and hydrocarbons. It is extremely 
non-volatile. And its cost is quite moderate. High ROHM & HAAS 
molecular-weight PARAPLEX G-25 has all of the physical COMPANY 
properties of PARAPLEX G-53—and more. Bs ERA RR OG nT OT 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Chemicals for Industry 


For more information on all of the plasticizers produced 
by Rohm & Haas Company, ask for What You Should 
Know About PARAPL"X and MonopLex Plasticizers. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


PARAPLEX and MONOPLEX are trademarks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal 
foreign countries. 
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Germany’s postwar chemical business, 
channeling it into chemical inter- 
mediates and finished specialty prod- 
ucts. An important offshoot of trade 
restrictions is the step-up in exports 
of German technology, either through 
licensing arrangements or actual pro- 
duction by West German firms behind 
high tariff walls of foreign (particu- 
larly underdeveloped) countries. 


RESIN RESURGENCE 


Synthetic Resin Production 


PY thousands of tons) 

















Manpower as Cost 


But if the U.S. has the upper hand 
in raw material supply, West Germany 
is in a better position where labor is 
concerned. Labor costs are only about 
one-fourth to one-third of those in the 
U.S. The German chemical industry 
takes full advantage of its labor dis- 
count to offset high raw material and 
power costs. Where it can do so, it 
substitutes inexpensive manpower for 
costly coal-based power and scarce 
hydroelectric power; like the rest of 
the European chemical industry, it 


























Credit: Chemische Industrie international edition, January 1956. 


output—only 1/100 and 1/1,250 
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that of the U.S., respectively. 

This unfavorable raw material situa- 
tion explains why Germany’s chemical 
comeback is moving into specialized 
lines—dyes, pharmaceuticals, plastics 
(see chart above) and synthetic fibers— 
rather than into fields calling for in- 


expensive raw materials. 


designs process flow lines for small 
multiple units that require minimum 
power and maximum operating labor 
—-as opposed to the American practice 
of designing a single, large unit whose 
output can be augmented by applying 
more horsepower (CW, July 3, ’54, 
p. 44). 


World trade barriers have had a 
similar but lesser influence on West 


The average West German chemical 
worker receives 50¢/hour, including 





Meet the Author 


ne 


When this CW Report reaches management 
men’s mailboxes, author Karl Falk—snapped 
here with friend, CW Editorial Director Sidney 
Kirkpatrick—will be in Germany again. This 
time he travels under State Department auspices 
to resume the popular lecture series that he 
began as a Fulbright lecturer in Germany 
during 1954-55. 

Falk, who authored a previous CW Report 
on Germany (CW, Jan. 15, ’55, p. 45), studied 
at the University of Berlin. He has been associ- 
ated with I. G. Farben and the German Institute 
for Business Cycle Research prior to a stint as 
McGraw-Hill Berlin correspondent during 
1936-39. In the U.S., he has served as a 
chemical economist with government agencies. 

Home—in Fresno, California—Karl Falk is 
better known as Dr. Falk, professor of eco- 
nomics, and Social Science Division head at 
Fresno State College. 
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What does an engineer do for GATX? 


Engineering a special-purpose tank car is a job for 
experts. Stress, mobility, center of gravity, corrosion 
resistance—these are a few of the factors to be con- 
sidered. At General American you'll find engineering 
specialists—men who pioneered with aluminum tank 
cars. These made possible bulk shipments of hard-to- 
handle liquids. You’ll find men who developed the first 
flued-dome tank car, the first all-welded underframes, 
the first half-oval heater coils—and a long list of addi- 
tional improvements, 


GENERAL SERVICE CARS 


ALUMINUM CARS 





This engineering skill and experience that make such 
developments possible is part of every GATX lease— 
a lease that provides shippers with the most dependable 
service available for bulk liquid transportation. When 
you lease cars from General American, you avoid the 
need for capital investment as well as operating, servicing 
and maintenance problems. 

If you’d like additional information concerning the 
advantages of a GATX lease, call or write your nearby 
General American District Office. 


It Pays to Plan With General American 


PRESSURE CARS INSULATED CARS 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 


Service Offices In Principal Cities 
Service Plants Throughout The Country 





NEW KIND OF FEED BAG is this big “pillow tank’ of nylon fabric coated with 
CHEMIGUM. It holds 10,000 gallons of volatile fuel, yet can be carried in a 
small chest, rolled out like a rug, filled in minutes—anywhere. 


“SUB” THAT’S NOW FIRST STRING is this basketball with cover of PLIOFLEX 
reinforced by Piiotite S-6B. It looks, feels, acts like leather, but is much 
more wear-, water- and scuff-resistant—lower in cost. 


How to get the most out of rubber 


Each of the products pictured here has successfully 
met the test of today’s competitive market. But 
there’s no secret to this success. It stems from the 
simple fact that their manufacturers availed them- 
selves of the new materials and services offered by 
the newly formed Rubber & Rubber Chemicals 
Department of the Goodyear Chemical Division. 

The materials offered include two families of 
general-purpose styrene-butadiene polymers— 
PLIOFLEX Rubbers and PLIOLITE Rubber Latices. 
For oil-resistant applications, the CHEMIGUM 
Rubbers offer a range in both nitrile content and 
properties. For rubber reinforcement, there’s 


PLIOLITE S-6B, a high-styrene resin. In non-stain- 
ing antioxidants, WiNc-Stay S is the first of a 
line of job-designed rubber chemicals. 

“Job-designed” aptly describes all of the materials 
supplied by the Rubber & Rubber Chemicals 
Department. As a matter of policy, they all were 
specifically developed to meet specific needs. And 
since proper application is essential to their advan- 
tageous use, it is also a matter of policy that their 
sale be accompanied by complete technical service. 


Recognition of the need for thorough technical 


service was the basic reason for establishing the 


COLORFUL COASTERS that stay bright and flexible are made of foamed 
Puo.ite LATEX protected with WiING-Stay S. They keep their “just bought” look 
and absorbency despite exposure to water, sunlight or repeated washings. 


CHEERFUL HELPERS AROUND THE HOME are mats, strainers and other house- 
wares of styrene rubber reinforced with P.io.ite S-6B. The resin imparts 
toughness, rigidity and smoothness—adds to wear-, oil- and water-resistance. 





ACID TEST 1S TAKEN AND PASSED—every day in many ways—by strong, safe, SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE CHRISTMAS TREE at many oil wells is an oil- 
easy-handled hose made of PLIOFLEX reinforced with fabric and, sometimes, resistant shoe sole consisting of CHEMIGUM biended with PiioFtex. This blend 
steel wire. It’s a flexible answer to many materials handling problems. provides excellent combined wearing and oil-resistant properties at low cost. 


in eight different ways 


Rubber & Rubber Chemicals Department. Its for- 

mation permitted the marshaling of the skills and 

experience of many technicians, plus the proper RUBBER 
physical facilities to help you get the most out of & RUBBER 
rubber as easily and economically as possible. Batis gestrv ache 
Why not learn firsthand how the products and 

services of the Rubber & Rubber Chemicals 

Department can put your product CHEMICAL 

in the same class with the eight 

shown here? It’s easily done by 

writing to: Goodyear, Chemical 

Division, Dept. R-9417, Akron 16, 

Ohio. 


CHEMIGUM + PLIOFLEX + PLIOLITE * PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS 
High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process stri 


Chemigum, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic, Wing-Stay—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


7 | » Be ee ae a 
PUTTING THE LIFT IN LIFT TRUCKS calls for tough, oil-resistant rings and seals LASTING ELASTICITY, STRENGTH AND SOFTNESS are essential in surgeons’ 


in hoist and tilt rams. CHEMIGUM plus PtioLiTe S-6B gives the hardness, gloves. Heat- and water-resistant WING-StAY S does much to help the natural 
smoothness, strength and dimensional stability required. rubber retain its original properties, despite repeated sterilization. 
























































DESIGN AND BUILDING SERVICE 


Across the Sea or Across the Street 


Building in far-away places is normal procedure for construction and installation experience are assur- 
Ferguson. And so is the construction of such diverse ance that your project, across the sea or across the 
facilities as titanium plants, cement mills, power street, will be completed quickly, with minimum 
plants and paper mills. expenditure and maximum value. 


Our wide-world approach and huge fund of design, We welcome the chance to show you how. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Morrison-Knudsen Company, Inc. 


Executive Office: Cleveland 14, Ohio. Other Offices: New York © Ft. Lauderdale, Florida * Cincinnati * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Atlanta * Toronto * London, England 














fringe benefits, works a 45- to 48-hour 
week. In the large companies, how- 
ever, the rate is about 75¢/hour, ex- 
clusive of fringe benefits (which may 
be worth as much at 25¢/ hour). His 
American counterpart gets somewhat 
more than $2/hour for a 40-hour 
week. 

German chemical makers use much 
more labor per unit operation than do 
their American counterparts. But 
productivity per American worker is 
two to three times as high. The U.S. 
chemical industry has only twice as 
many workers,{ but its sales are seven 
times as high as those of the German 
(see chart, p. 63). 

Thus, even though it marshals its 
labor forces, the German chemical 
industry does not fully offset the 
American advantage in raw materials 
and power. German chemical pro- 
ducers figure that they are at a 10% 
to 15% disadvantage—depending, of 
course, on the amount of labor in- 
volved in a given product—in most 
world markets. And this general 
situation, with regard to labor and 
raw materials, will probably hold true 
for some time to come. 

Nevertheless, German chemical ex- 
porters are having little trouble finding 
markets, particularly in dollar-short 
countries where West Germany is 
willing to take raw materials (which 
the U.S. may not need or want) as 
payment. 


Eye to I. G. 


Despite postwar  decartelization, 
there is still a greater degree of con- 
centration in the German chemical 
industry than in the American. More- 
over, the big I.G. Farben combine, 
splintered by Allied decrees only a 
few years ago, appears to be coming 
together again (CW, March 24, p. 17). 
A complete re-emergence of I.G. 
7800,000 chemical workers in the U.S., compared 
with 400,000 in West Germany. These are 1955 


figures. As of March 1956, there were 841,000 
chemical workers in the U.S. 
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Can be condensed to form alkoxymethylene compounds; 
condensed to form pyrimidines, Pyrazoles and quinoll 
alkylated; hydrogenated; halogenated; and, hydrolyzed. 


*See K-F for Ethoxymethylene Malononitril 








KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y., MURRAY HILL 6-0661 
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5 hour, 250°C. 
heat test proves 
you can make 
lighter color esters 
with Armour Oleics! 


Monoglycerol esters were prepared with Armour 
Red and White Oleics (Neo-Fats® 94-04 and 92-04) 
and with other well-known brands. The ingredi- 
ents were heated for 5 hours at 250° C. On the 
Lovibond Scale at right you see final color results 
of the finished esters—conclusive proof that both 
Armour Red and White Oleics produce the light- 
est esters by far! 


Your esters stay lighter, too. These same tests prove 
that Armour Oleics rank highest in color stability 
—under intense heat. 


This means higher quality esters for you— 
longer lasting products for your customers. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
Please send me: 
(] Tech. Bulletin; Oleic Acids for Esters and Soaps 
(-] Armour Oleic Folder 
[_] Sample of Armour White Oleic, Neo-Fat 92-04 
[-] Sample of Armour Red Oil, Neo-Fat 94-04 


Name 











ee 
oe 
Address 


og. SEE site __State__ 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


© Armour and Company, 1355 W. 31st St., Chicago 9, Ill. 


Fatty Acids + Aliphatic Derivatives + Industrial Oils 


RED OILS 





*COLOR OF 
FINISHED ESTER 
1” Lovibond WHITE OLEICS 








*Numbers represent 
color readings based 
on Lovibond Scale — 
(10R+Y). The smaller | 
the number the lighter 
the color. 
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The Changing Balance 


Production Ratios for Selected Chemicals 
(on a tonnage basis except where otherwise indicated) 


German Reich U.S.A. West Germany 


Total Chemical Berson es POH 
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Plastics 














_Chemicol Fibers 3 

















Only Armour’s 
2-system 














Fractionation 


can supply you with such 

a complete line of 

highest purity fatty acids 
tailored for ester manufacturing. 


Only Armour uses fractional dis- 
tillation and solvent crystallization 
to produce a complete line of uni- 
form Neo-Fat fatty acids offering 
single components in purities as high 
as 96%. Yet you pay no premium in 
price. Advantages such as these 
make Armour your one best source 
for all fatty acids. In the list below, 
you'll find the specific Armour Neo- 
Fats that will help you produce the 
finest esters at the lowest cost. Write 
us for samples and information. 


ae PRESSED STEARIC ACIDS 
Neo-Fat® 18-54 Double Pressed 
18-55 Triple Pressed 


e SPECIALTY COCO ACIDS 
Neo-Fat 8 Commercially Pure Caprylic 
10 Commercially Pure Capric 
12 Commercially Pure Lauric 
14 Commercially Pure Myristic 
265 Double Distilled Coco 
Plus tailored blends of coco fractions 


€ SPECIALTY PALMITICS AND 
STEARIC ACID 

Neo-Fat 16 Commercially Pure Palmitic 
16-54 70% Palmitic 
18 Commercially Pure Stearic 
18-57 65% Stearic 
18-58 70% Stearic 
18-61 80% Stearic 


. OLEIC ACIDS 
Neo-Fat 92-04 Low Titer White Oleic 
94-04 Low Titer Red Oil 
94-10 High Titer Red Oil 
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WHO’S GROWING FASTER? 


Selected Growth Rates in U.S. and West Germany 


(percentages) 





1936-52 





U.S.A. ® West Germany 





Population 
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Farbenindustrie would mean tough 
sledding for competition, particularly 
American competition. 

As late as 1943, 1.G. Farben was 
the world’s largest single chemical 














company, with an output then roughly 
double that of Du Pont. Bayer, Farb- 
werke Hoechst, and Badische Anilin 
& Soda Fabrik, rank 12th, 13th, and 
15th, respectively, or, grouped to- 
gether, are in fifth place among world 
chemical leaders. 

At present, the three I1.G. successors 
together furnish about 25% of West 
Germany’s total chemical output. By 
comparison, 15 large American chemi- 
cal companies supply 25% of total 
U.S. chemical production (see chart, 
p. S£): 
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by DISTILLATION... 
including high temperature 
and high vacuum... 


Rendered on a toll basis—or the 
outright purchase of the starting 
by-product. 

The facilities and experience of 
Truland may be employed advan- 
tageously for the economical up- 
grading and disposal of solvent 
mixtures and organic by-products. 

Our technically trained person- 
nel are available to discuss the 
refining of any solvent mixture 
or organic by-product. 


Send for new booklet 


which describes our operation — 


Division of The Trubek Laboratories Incorporated 





These figures, based on sales, are 
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not strictly comparable. German 
sales figures suffer somewhat, because 
there is less double-counting in Ger- 
many than in the U.S. Here’s why. 

In the U.S., there is a relatively 
large amount of trade between chemi- 
cal companies. The same chemical 
often figures into two sales: one when 
the basic producer sells to a processor, 
and again when the latter sells the 
finished product. German firms, on 
the other hand, tend to turn out every- 
thing from raw material to finished 
product in one plant. They count only 
the sales of the finished product. 

Too, Germans classify chemicals 
somewhat differently. 

Despite their impressive stature at 
home, the top three West German 
firms last year recorded sales that 
totalled less than half the sales of Du 
Pont (see table, p. 53). And they re- 
quired 103,000 workers to achieve th’s 
output, while Du Pont employed only 
90,000. 

But the figures indicate that the 
West German companies are economi- 
cally healthy and well able to compete 
in world markets. And, in the event 
of reintegration of the former I.G. 
Farben trust, the Germans might 
regain their pre-World War II ad- 
vantages in production, research, de- 
velopment and marketing—making 
them, perhaps, the mightiest force on 
the world chemical scene. 


What's Ahead? 


But the chemical processing field 
has become so large that no one na- 
tion can excel in all its branches. 

Traditionally, the U.S. and Ger- 
many have probably been each other’s 
most vigorous (if not biggest) competi- 
tors; but the two countries have also 
been each other’s leading customers 
for chemicals. This, together with the 
recent licensing (both ways) of tech- 
nological know-how and joint ventures 
(e.g., Mobay Chemical formed jointly 
by Monsanto and Farbenfabriken 
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yor carload, less carload 


Acetyl Chloride 
Butyroyl Chloride 
Caproyl Chloride 
Capryloyl Chloride 
Cinnamoy! Chloride 
Lauroyl Chloride 
_ Myristoy! Chloride 
Palmitoy! Chloride - 
Phenylacety! Chloride 
- Propionyl Chloride 
eper'igs 
others, made to order 


esters, amides, ketones, peroxides, . 
sid d many other 4 ¢ 



















in) F eases; acid “are iiihigansitle. Adval By 
yes include better yields and conversions, apn ) 
witeaction times, lower reaction temperatures. and. 
"24 colored finished products: 


a ¢s from amines or amino acids e Ureides frosniiaiies’ dl 
. Esters from alcohols « Peroxides from sodium peroxide, 
Ketones from aramatic hydrocarbons - 7 


INTERMEDIATES DIVISION 


The TRUBEK LABORATORIES Inc. 


Established 1962 
EAST RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEV 
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A practical, 
realistic 
answer to 


the problem of 
industrial air pollution 


Catalytic oxidation can now eliminate 
objectionable fumes and odors from your stack exhausts 
effectively, efficiently — and often at an actual saving 

—with the use of Houdry Oxycats 


Properly engineered to your individual 
requirements, Houdry catalytic installa- 
tions can eliminate, or reduce below 
objectionable levels, harmful and irritat- 
ing fumes and odors in an exhaust 
stream. 

These Oxycat installations are work- 
ing effectively for a wide range of indus- 
tries where combustible and organic 
pollutants are present, including sol- 
vents, phenols, formaldehyde, phthalic 
anhydride, polyethylene and carbon 
monoxide. Oxycats can also be used to 
oxidize H,S and organic sulfides and to 
reduce oxides of nitrogen. And in many 
cases the heat released by the oxidation 
process will result in important fuel 
savings. 

The key to any successful catalytic 
installation, of course, is the catalyst 
itself. Oxycats have an outstanding ad- 
vantage in their exceptionally long Kfe 
at high efficiency. There’s no problem 
of frequent cleaning or reprocessing 
because of the Oxycat’s remarkable abil- 
ity to withstand contaminating agents 
and clogging. 

It’s best to design Houdry Oxidation 
Cataiyst installations into your plant 


when it is in the blueprint stage. But 
your engineers, working with ours, can 
effectively install Oxycats in any exist- 
ing plant. If air pollution is a problem 
in your operation—if foul-smelling, irvi- 
tating fumes and odors are costing you 
neighborhood good will—Houdry Oxida- 
tion Catalysts present a solution you 
cannot afford to overlook. Write on 
your business letterhead for complete 
information now. 


Houdry Oxyc 

boiler at a Sun Oil Co. catalytic cracking unit at 
Marcus Hook, Pa. This Oxycat installation and a 
similar one at Toledo save Sun Oil $400,000 a 
year by oxidizing waste gases to generate 100,000 
Ib. of process steam an hour. 


’ OXY-CATALYST, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


A Houdry Catalyst 


Wayne 6, Pa., U.S.A. 


Fume Elimination Processes and Equipment 
Industrial e Automotive e Consumer Products 


Representatives in major industrial areas 
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Bayer to make plastics), shows very 
pointedly that there is much to be 
gained from cooperation as well as 
from competition. 

In any event, American chemical 
men can no longer look upon Ger- 
many as a beaten, helpless nation. The 
West German chemical industry is 
making a big comeback. The necessity 
of building from scratch after World 
War II has given West Germany a 
modern chemical industry geared for 
competition anyplace in the world. 

But as strong as the West German 
chemical industry may appear, it is 
still beset by problems, some of them 
formidable. 

Top among these: costly raw ma- 
terials; political, economic, and social 
complications, which the division of 
Germany has brought to all German 
industry; fast-stepping technologies in 
the U.S., western Europe, and the 
U.S.S.R.; more acute competition 
(especiaily by U.S. chemical industry) 
for world markets. 

These factors exert a marked re- 
straining influence. But they are by 
no means crippling. 

Even more important, the Germans’ 
eagerness to rebuild their industry to 
its pre-World-War-II eminence has not 
been destroyed. The competitive spirit 
is strong. 

U.S. chemical industry has an edge 
over this competition now. Whether or 
not it can keep the lead remains to be 
seen. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Copies of this report are avail- 
able from Chemical Week, Reprint 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y., at 50¢ each. 


Prices for bulk quantities (over 
10 copies) and for previous CW 
Reports are available upon request. 
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For better control of particle size in 


emulsion polymerization AEROSO L 


SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 


In commercial production of rubber, plastics and other polymers 
by emulsion polymerization, AEROSOL Surface Active Agents have 
shown excellent results as emulsifiers in controlling quality. 


Take particle size. In the electron micrograph above, a styrene- 
butadiene latex prepared with AEROSOL as emulsifier is magnified 
15,000 times. The latex particles are very uniform in size and 
shape, ranging in diameter from 0.21—0.24 microns, with the 
majority in the 0.23—0.24 micron range. 


AEROSOL Surface Active Agents show a controlled increase in the 
rate of polymerization, stabilize dispersions during reaction and 
produce good heat, color and rub stability in the latex film. 


These advantages derive from their structure and from the well- 
defined, highly pure chemical composition that ensures uniformity 
of performance. The AEROSOL Agents vary considerably in ratio of 
polar to nonpolar constituents, offering a selection to meet vary- 
ing requirements of different monomer systems and processing 
conditions. a Casi 


‘ . s : ‘ North American 
For further information on their use, write for a copy of “AEROSOL Cycnomid United, 


Surface Active Agents” and “AEROSOL 22 Surface Active Agent.” Toronto and Montreal 
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Flavor is lost when vegetables are heat-processed 


—> 


Flavor returns upon addition of a pinch of enzymes 


ie. 


Big new market for enzymes is promise of studies that show ... 


How to Put the Flavor Back into Food 


Just completed research indicates enzymes may be_ on by enzymatic action. Certain proc- 





able to restore flavors to irradiated foods, as well as those 
preserved by less drastic measures. 


It’s a potential bonanza in terms of enzyme sales 





(food processing is a $50 billion/year industry). And it may 
presage a shift in flavor research. 

Caution: Studies are still in a fundamental stage—com- 
mercial value of the development is not proved. 


ood processors’ appetites are being 
whetted this week by a new de- 
velopment in flavor chemistry: Evans 
Research & Development Corp. (New 
York), in cooperation with the U.S. 
Army Quartermaster Research & De- 
velopment Command (Natick, Mass.), 
has found that enzymes will chemically 
reactivate latent flavor precursors. Sig- 
nificance: with enzymes, it may be 
possible to put the natural flavor back 
into food. hat have been dehydrated, 
frozen, or “canned. More than that, 
enzymes may prove the answer to the 
multimillion-dollar question of how to 
make irradiated foods palatable. 

Any new chemical approach to the 
massive ($50 billion/yr.)* food proc- 
essing industry is bound to whip up 
interest among chemical companies. 
But the enzyme findings are doubly 


*Includes all processed foods at manufacturers’ 
sales level. Source: U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


important because, in addition to open- 
ing up new areas of research, they 
may foreshadow a shift in flavor- 
chemistry studies. 

Now, researchers try first to identify 
flavor components, then simulate them. 
The use of enzymes may put the em- 
phasis on restoring natural flavors, 
instead of synthesizing them. 

Flavor Theory: Eric Hewitt, Donald 
Mackay and Kurt Konigsbacher of 
Evans Research collaborated with 
Torsten Hasselstrom of the Quarter- 
master Command in the enzyme work. 
This is how they explain their theory. 

Flavor is due to the chemical com- 
pounds produced by normal metabolic 
processes. These flavors are produced 
by enzymes (naturally occurring pro- 
teinaceous materials) that catalyze 
changes in other chemical compounds 
—flavor precursors. (These, in turn, 
are formed from their own precursors.) 

Food deterioration is also brought 


esses—e.g., heat treatment—manage 
to preserve food by destroying en- 
zymes that cause spoilage. Unfortu- 
nately, as the Evans team sees it, the 
enzymes that give flavor are also 
sensitive to heat. So they’re destroyed, 
too. And ~ may destroy many 
of the  +caus or heat-labile flavor 
components, thereby cause an off- 
flavor in vegetables and other proc- 
essed foods. 

But, if the heat treatment isn’t too 
severe, flavor precursors may survive. 
Then, by adding the proper enzymes, 
flavor can be restored. 

The difficulty is that the flavor- 
producing enzymes are highly specific, 
and there’s now no commercial source 
for those needed. The required prod- 
ucts must be derived from foods re- 
lated to the food to be treated, and 
they should be capable of production 
by regular enzyme processing tech- 
niques (e.g., solvent extraction from 
crushed source material). 

No Side Effects: Enzymes tried so 
far have had no harmful side effects, 
can be added to the food at any stage 
of processing after the last extreme- 
temperature exposure. Only minute 
quantities of enzymes are necessary. 
Evans’ Hewitt says that a concentra- 
tion of over 1% would be high. 
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LIPA 


A 100% active, 

fatty acid 

alkylolamide, 

nonionic in 

character. It is a light ivory color, 
waxy solid, with a mild, pleasant 
odor. LIPA is a superb foam sta- 
bilizer and also a good auxiliary 
detergent when used with fatty 
alcohol sulfates and/or alkyl aryl 
sulfonates. It is recommended for 
use in heavy duty laundry deter- 
gents, creme shampoos, rug sham- 
poos and detergent hand cleaners. 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeere 


A heavy duty 

alkanolamide with a 

built-in coupling agent 

which permits a very 

high phosphate tolerance (as 

much as 11% on an anhydrous 

basis). Here is the product to in- 

vestigate if you are looking for a 

heavy duty all-purpose hard sur- 

face cleaner with a lot of punch. 

Does an excellent job of wax strip- 

ping without harmful effect on 
floor. 


Write for Complete Information 
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A special 100% 

active fatty acid 

alkylolamide (a 

diethanolamide condensate 

with a very pure grade lauric acid). 

It is nonionic in character. LDA 

is a splendid foam stabilizer for 

liquid dishwashing detergents. It 

is also an excellent wetting, foam- 

ing and thickening agent as well 

as a good detergent and emulsifier. 

Recommended too, for shampoos, 

hand cleaners, and for use in hard 
surface cleaners. 


CeCe CCC HEE HEHEHE HEHEHE OE 


Seeeeeeeveerrererer ee eereereeeereeereeeeee 


so A low sudsing, spe- 
cial, 100% active fatty acid alka- 
nolamide. It is nonionic in char- 
acter. ADT is highly recommend- 
ed for use in formulating liquid 
scrub soaps. Among its advan- 
tages, it can eliminate the use of a 
coupling agent, has high viscosity 
and performs unusually well in 
hard water. 


. 
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products are 
alkanolamides, 
100% active and nonionic in char- 
acter. T6-A is recommended for 
use in bubble bath preparations 
for its fine foam stabilizing in the 
presence of soap. T6-B is recom- 
mended for use in clear and lotion 
type shampoos as a good thicken- 
ing agent and auxiliary detergent 
with some emollient action. 


' sig Se 


A 100% active 
alkanolamide. 
Essentially nonionic in character 
with good alkaline stability. 
Specially recommended for use in 
textile scouring, dye leveling and 
similar applications. S-86 provides 
good detergency for both cotton 
and wool. §-86, in addition, also 
offers some advantages for use as 
a stabilizer and thickener. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY | 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Iilir 
Telephone: CEntral 6-5511 a 
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FLAVOR TASK FORCE* 





HEWITT (left) and HASSELSTROM: For chemists, a new line on flavor. 


It’s still toc early to say much about 
the commercial prospects of the work. 
But Hewitt points out that the re- 
quired enzymes don’t have to be ex- 
tremely pure. But by the same token, 
care must be taken to keep out any 
enzymes that might produce off-flavors. 
Therefore, he sees two possible roads 
to commercialization: 

*(Left _ to 


right): Evans’ Konigsbacher, 


Mackay, Hewitt; seated: U.S. Army Quarter- 
master’s Hasselstrom. 
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e Enzymes that aren’t too costly 
to purify will be sold directly to food 
processors who can add them during 
a regular processing run. 

e Enzymes that are difficult or 
costly to separate will be concentrated 
and sold as seasoning—even though 
some undesirable ones may be present. 
The enzymes would be sprinkled on 
just before the food is served: the 
flavor-producing enzymes (present in 


high concentration) thus would act 
before the others. 

Just where Evans fits into the com- 
mercialization picture is hard to say. 
Normal procedure on a joint govern- 
ment-company research contract dic- 
tates that inventions or products aris- 
ing from the work be available, 
without cost, to the government. Any 
commercial benefits accrue to the pri- 
vate firm. 

Evans Research is a commercial 
research laboratory. But it’s possible 
that its affiliate, Evans Chemetics, 
which makes organic compounds and 
cosmetic products, might enter the 
enzyme-producing business. Right 
now, though, this is mere speculation. 

Cabbage Test: The joint research 
effort began in 1952, when the group 
aimed to make dehydrated cabbage 
more palatable to armed forces per- 
sonnel. Because of its nutritional value, 
cabbage was desired by dieticians for 
field rations. But the dehydrated ma- 
terial lacked flavor. In this initial work, 
the natural flavor of cabbage was 
restored to the dehydrated vegetable 
by treating it with water and enzymes 
prepared from mustard seeds. 

But while the team has stressed 
cabbage and watercress in their studies, 
they’re sure the process is applicable 
to any food that undergoes flavor 
changes during processing. They’ve 
also experimented with and improved 
the flavor of other vegetables (e. g., 
peas, spinach, tomatoes), fruits (e.g., 
bananas, strawberries), and milk. 

Brand - New: Based on _ patent 
searches and talks with industry peo- 
ple, Evans says that no one (to its 
knowledge) has done this type of work 
before. Beech-Nut Packing Co. (Cana- 
joharie, N.Y.), Campbell Soup (Cam- 
den, N.J.), General Foods (White 
Plains, N.Y.), H. J. Heinz (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) believe the development is new 
and interesting, worthy of future re- 
search on their part. 

Enzyme producers express mixed 
reactions. “We don’t make them,” 
says Takamine Laboratories (Clifton, 
N.J.), “but we'll start some research 
now.” Wallerstein Co. (New York) 
reports: “It’s just too early to evaluate 
the impact of this.” 

Evans, meanwhile, is feeling its 
way, expects it will take a few years 
to work out the details. Nevertheless, 
the firm is confident its findings will 
add a profitable fillip to flavor chem- 
istry. 
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Davison pioneered in the development of the first commercially useful silica gel 
more than three decades ago, and for years has been America’s 
leading producer. Silica gel, with its porous amorphous physical structure providing a 
surface area of 90,000 square feet per cubic inch, is a unique compound of 
continuing importance and increasing application. Silica gel’s most important 
properties are its ability to condense and retain condensable gases in 
the porous structure and its regenerable nature through the application of heat or other 
elutriation methods. A wide variety of particle sizes, densities and adsorptive 
capacities are available, each having been developed to meet specific application 
demands. Investigate Davison Silica Gel, now. 
See your Davison Field Service Engineer or write for technical literature. 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of W. R. Grace & Co. orice 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Sales Offices: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Houston, Texas; New York, N. Y. 
Producers of: Catalysts, Inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, Triple Superphosphates, 
Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels, Silicofluorides : 
Sole producers of DAYCO® Granulated Fertilizer. 


ask for... 


Davison Silica Gel 
for the dehydra- 2 aa 
tion of air and gas. . : : al 


Syloid® 244 ... superior 

si flatting agent in clear 

+36 Ikyd finishes and 

Syloid® 308 . . . Syloid® AL-l... Protek-Sorb® 121  Syloid”’ 162 . ee prom dnt varnish. 

lacquer flatting prevents gas build- ... for Method Il de- alkyd-urea varnish 
agent. up in metallic paint. hydrated packaging. fiatting agent. 
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HE THREW $38.50 
RIGHT OUT THE 
SUPERINTENDENT’S 
WINDOW 





it might as well have been cash 


— If I know the “‘super’’ 


My boss likes to dramatize things. He won his last argument 
with the superintendent by hitting him where it hurts most 
...in his budget. 
We work for a feed manufacturer. I’m a chemist. The 
boss is mixing foreman. We’re blending a small amount of vitamin 
supplement with bulk feed. That’s it—the boss claims we’re 
wasting most of it through improper mixing. The “Super” 
wouldn’t approve his request for a Simpson Mix-Muller—until 
yesterday, anyway. Seems the boss attended our meeting 
armed with a bucketful of Vitamin A supplement . . . about 
$38.50 worth (“‘Super’’ claims it’s gold). At the proper time, he told 
the assembled “‘brass” that the bucket contained enough vitamin 
supplement to help fatten a whole herd of cattle—but for all 
the good it’s doing us—and at the rate we’re using it, he may 
as well heave it out the window... . and he did, bucket and all. 
Guess it got their attention for his arguments on how 
the Mix-Muller is the only mixer specifically designed to give a 
thorough blend of dissimilar and disproportionate materials. 
Anyway we ordered the mixer today—and a new bucket. 


If you mix dry or semi-solid materials we'd like to 
show you why and how Simpson Mulling can do a 
better, faster and truly more thorough blending 
job. Write for our handbook, “Mulling in the Chem- 
ical & Process industries,” today and remember . . . 


Mixing and the integration of mixing facilities is our business. 


NATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. 
642 Machinery Hall Building 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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WESTINGHOUSE’S ZENER: For 
new magnets, a highly coercive force. 


Chemical Lodestone 


This week, the Air Force’s Air 
Research and Development Command 
is Zeroing in on uses for a new, perma- 
nently magnetic material—highly puri- 
fied manganese-bismuth in powdered 
form. Developed by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. (Pittsburgh) under 
acting research director Clarence 
Zener, the compound reportedly fea- 
tures 10 times the resistance to de- 
magnetization of most of its com- 
mercial rivals. 

This resistance, coming from a 
property called “highly coercive force,” 
keeps manganese-bismuth magnets 
from being adversely affected by ex- 
ternal magnetic fields, suggests their 
use in electrical meters where stray 
magnetism from large electrical equip- 
ment is likely to be encountered. And 
the find may make possible an assort- 
ment of permanent magnets of unusual 
shape, e.g., thin wafers or discs. 

Right now, the technique of prepar- 
ing and utilizing such permanent 
magnets is under study at Westing- 
house materials engineering depart- 
ment under contract with ARDC’s 
Wright Air Development Center (Day- 
ton, Ohio). Although these magnets 
have been predicted for years, they 
are possible only because of Zener’s 
new method of preparing highly 
purified manganese-bismuth in powder 
form. 

To get the super-pure product, 
manganese and bismuth are ground 
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Methanol serves a vital part in many industrial 


operations. lts important uses are: 


* Intermediate for formaldehyde and methy] chloride 

* Fuel for heating insulated railroad cars 

* Anti-freeze for gasoline 

* Component of special fuels for aircraft, racing cars, and motorboats 
* Solvent for vinyl acetate adhesives, surface coatings, and inks 


* And to prevent the formation of hydrates in utility and natural gas lines 


For additional information ask the CaRrBivE office nearest you for the technical 
information sheet on Methanol. Ask for F-8141. In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Com- 
pany, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto. 
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Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 


A Division of 


Union. Carbide and Carbon Corporatior 


30 East 42nd Street [Tq New York 17; N.Y 





UPLEA 
NERS 


by 


RICAN 


Brake Motor instant Stopping 


Available in Stainless or Mild 
Steel 


Internal Disperser 
Durable Steel Stand 


Sanitary Construction in 
Stainless or Mild Steel 


Protection Against Con- 
tamination 


Complete Safety 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR YOUR 


FREE 


CATALOG 


American Welded Tank & Machinery Corp. 
g 200 Liberty Ave., Mineola, L.1., N.Y. 


Gentiemen: Please send copy of data sheets on 
American Duplex Blenders, and '56 catalog on 
Horizontal Blenders. 


i Name 
Address . . eee: 
City —.... i Sree, = ESRD 


Care of . - CW 6-30 
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together to extremely small particle 
size under helium gas. This inert 
atmosphere prevents spontaneous com- 
bustion of the mixture. Sealed in a 
glass vessel under low-pressure helium, 
the mixture is heated to just under 
520 F—the melting point of bismuth. 
Chemical union results in a product 
that is virtually 100% pure manga- 
nese-bismuth. Reground to a fine 
powder, imbedded in a plastic matrix, 
oriented in a powerful magnetic field 
and molded to shape, the compound 
forms a permanent magnet. 
+. 

These new government chemical re- 
search reports are available from the 
Office of Technical Service, U.S. Com- 
merce Dept., Washington 25, D. C. 


® “Cutaneous Toxicity Evaluation 
of Fabrics Impregnated with Antimil- 
dew Agents” (PB 111800, 75¢). Of the 
agents tested, halogen substituted 
dinitrobenzenes produced most irrita- 
tion on human subjects, are not rec- 
ommended for use in fabrics that 
would contact the skin. 

e “Organometallic and Organomet- 
alloidal High-Temperature Lubricants 
and Related Materials (PB 111889, 
$3.50) summarizes a year’s research. 

e “Alkyd Resins for Vinyl Finishes, 
Part Ii—Atmospheric Resistance” (PB 
111824, 50¢) establishes the type of 
alkyd resin that gives the best per- 
formance when used in combination 
with vinyl resin as topside coatings 
for Navy ships. 





AFTER MORE THAN A YEAR 
of negotiations, the Army is letting 
Wayne University’s college of medi- 
cine (Detroit) use its 15 million 
volt betatron (right) for cancer 
research. Installed at the Detroit 
arsenal, the device—along with 
other related radiation equipment 
—has been used to detect flaws in 
castings and armor plate. It’s the 
first time the Army has extended 
such a privilege to a civilian agency. 





Assist from the Army 


Up to now, universities and simi- 
lar nonprofit institutions have been 
allowed to use government-owned 
scientific equipment only when the 
latter is already installed in their 
own laboratories — e.g., Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
and the University of Chicago use a 
government-owned digital computer 
and cyclotron (on their respective 
campuses) for nongovernment work 
when there’s time available. 
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PVP is already in wide use in the cosmetic and drug 
industries. Now there are. four more industries in 
which PVP is being used: Detergents, Lithography, 
Paints, Waxes and Polishes. 


from GAF... . 
_an unique polymer with many uses 








PVP. 


(polyvinylpyrrolidone) 


DETERGENTS prevents soil redeposition: Especially effective on 
synthetic fabrics as well as cotton. 

controls color bleeding: PVP complexes with many migrant dyes and 
pigments to reduce or prevent color transfer during laundering. 


reduces irritation: PVP can reduce the “irritating” effect of harsh 
detergents. 


LITHOGRAPHY ink formulation: PVP gives better pigment dis- 
persion and leveling. Imparts enamel-like gloss to heat-set inks. 
PVP enables the compounding of inks for printing on plastic films. 
etching: PVP is a preferred colloid for diazo light sensitizers in 
deep-etched plates. Performs excellently as a post-etch. 

fountain solution: PVP in the fountain solution on presses helps 
keep cloth rollers clean. 


PAINTS improves pigment dispersion and film leveling: PVP can 
reduce pigment particle size during grinding and can prevent 
flocculation to effect greater tinctorial and hiding power. 

compounding of new paints: PVP’s affinity and “binding” proper- 
ties for many types of dyes suggest that paints containing PVP 
will allow the use of dyestuffs to obtain new colors and shades. 


WAXES AND POLISHES improves luster and cleansing action: 
Formulations containing PVP show improved luster, cleansing 
action, flow and wetting characteristics. PVP in oil polishes helps 
sustain luster. In auto polishes, PVP aids in removal of oxidized 
pigment and improves luster. 


ENE E oy se EPARTMENT 
For technical 


information, ANTARA. CHEMICALS 


price schedules ; 
and samples ANTARA GENERAL ANILINE. & FILM CORPORATION 


write to: 
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This new partial oxidation process for making synthesis gas... 


Starting material 


Who's Using It and Where 


Capacity 
(cu. ft.* 
per day) 


Process Name 





COAL 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Morgantown, W. Va. 








Texaco-Texas 5,840,000 








Is joining these older processes... 


NATURAL 
GAS 


Spencer Chemical Co., 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


Deere & Co., 
Pryor, Okla. 


Grace Chemical Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Cooperative Farm Chemicals Assn., 
Lawrence, Kans. 


Rohm & Haas,+ 
Deer Park, Tex. 


Texaco-Hydrocarbon | 15,330,000 


Research 


Texaco-Hydrocarbon 
Research 


13,140,000 


Texaco-Hydrocarbon | 18,250,000 


Research 


Texaco-Hydrocarbon | 13,140,000 


Research 


Texaco-Hydrocarbon 
Research 





NATURAL 
GAS 
or 

FUEL OIL 


Mississippi River Fue! Corp., 
Crystal City, Mo. 


St. Paul Ammonia Products,+ 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Texaco-Hydrocarbon 
Research 


1 4,600,000 


Texaco-Hydrocarbon | 14,600,000 


Research 





FUEL OIL 


Northern Chemical Industries, 
Searsport, Me. 


Texaco-Hydrocarbon 
Research 


9,125,000 





COAL 


+Contracted for, but still 
not built, 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Belle, W. Va. 





“Estimated — actual figure will 
depend on operating conditions 





Babcock & Wilcox- 
Bureau of Mines- 
Du Pont 


25,000,000 





As Coal Bids for a Chemical Comeback 


When 


synthesis gas 


producers 


gantown, W. Va., ammonia plant (CW 


of suitable raw materials would bring 


started making hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide by partial oxidation of na- 
tural gas and oil instead of by classical 
coking methods, coal appeared to be 
on its way out. But with the startup 
last fortnight* of Texaco Develop- 
ment’s coal-consuming partial oxida- 
tion process at Olin Mathieson’s Mor- 


*However, the plant will not be in production 
of synthesis gas until August. 
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Technology Newsletter, June 2), coal 
is bidding to regain lost ground. 
Success of the Morgantown experi- 
ment will not only be a big boost for 
coal as a chemical raw material—it 
will also afford synthesis gas users a 
wider choice of sites on which to lo- 
cate ammonia, methanol and Fischer- 
Tropsch plants. The addition of prac- 
tically all grades of coal to the list 


such plants close to their markets in 
those areas where cheap natural gas 
and oil are not available. 

And coal’s proronents aren’t hang- 
ing all their hopes on this one process; 
they expect to have at least two, pos- 
sibly three, coal-consuming methods 
ready to take over from the coke 
process. 

First in Line: One of the first com- 
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At last...the solution to 


really Tough 


Sub-micron fumes are the really tough 
gas cleaning problems. These fumes can- 
not be economically or effectively con- 
trolled by conventional cleaning devices. 


However, the Chemico P-A Venturi 
Scrubber is proving its success in solving 
these really tough problems in more 


than 150 commercial installations and 
in more than 70 pilot investigations. 


The table lists some of these com- 
mercial installations. All of these really 
tough problems and many more are 
being solved with complete satisfaction 
to users of P-A Venturi Scrubbers. 





PROCESS 


Incinerator—Flue Fed 
Incinerator—Sodium Disposal 
Incinerator—Industrial 
Dry Ice & CO: Plants 
CO>2 Gas for Process 
Boiler Flue Gas 
Enamel Frit Furnace 
H.SO , Concentrator 
Copperas Roasting 
Cobalt Ore Roasting 
Chemico Wet Type Acid Plant 
Chloro-Sulfonic Plant 
Phosphoric Acid Plant 
Phosphoric Acid Concentrator 
Phosphor Copper Furnace 
Smelting—Non-Ferrous 
Blast Furnace 
Reverb. Furnace 
Comb. Blast & Reverb. 
Brass Furnace 
Ajax Furnace 
Steel Plant 
Oxygen Steel Process 
Blast Furnace 
Zinc Sintering 
Wood Distillation 
Na2SiF« Dryer 
Iron Chloride Concentrator 
Unknown 
Lime Kiln 
Detergent Spray Dryer 
Furfural Residue Burner 
Nodulizing Kiln 
Aluminum Pot Lines 
Carbide Furnace 
Asphalt Plant 





DUST OR FUME 


Fly Ash 

Na 20 
Radioactive Dust 
Amine Recovery 
Fly Ash 

Fly Ash & SO2 
Dust & HF 
H.2SO, 

H.2SO, 

H.SO, 

H.SO, 

H 2SO 4 

H;PO, 

H;PO, 

H;PQ, 


Lead & Organic 
Lead Compounds 
Lead Compounds 
Zinc Oxide 
Beryllium Fumes 


Iron Oxide 


Coke & Iron Oxides 


Zinc Oxide 

Tar Products 

SiF , & Dusts 
FeCl2 & HCL Mist 
Carbon Black 
Lime & Na2O 
Chemical Fume 
Fly Ash 
Manganese & Lead 
Tar Fog, Fluorides 
Metal Oxides 
Rock Dust 


INSTALLED 
CAPACITY CFM 


32,000 
9,000 
6,000 
72,400 
500 
4,300 
11,900 
49,800 
34,250 
65,000 
41,000 
600 
91,900 
194,000 

15,000 


12,000 
23,500 
7,000 
7,500 
4,000 


140,000 . 
788,000 
75,000 
3,500 
700 
40,000 
1,700 
18,000 
250,000 
36,000 
25,000 
40,000 
1,000 
80,000 








Write to our P-A Sales. Department for Bulletin M-102 describing the simple 
operating principle of the P-A Venturi Scrubber, and Bulletin M-103 explaining 
its metallurgical fume applications in the steel industry. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


Ma) 
ie) 
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525 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Technical Representatives Throughout the World 
Telephone LOngacre 4-9400 
Cable Address: CHEMICONST, N. Y. 








HANDLE! 


@ MURIATIC ACID 

e HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
e FERRIC CHLORIDE 

e CORROSIVE LIQUIDS 


ICC-43A SPEC. 
Tare Weight—34 Ibs. 
13 gallon capacity. 
* 

Made with Notural, 
Neoprene, Butyl or other Synthetic 
Rubber Linings 
* 

Threaded or Stopper type closures 


ey 
THE GENERAL TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS. DIVISION 
WABASH, INDIANA 


Distributed by THE C. P. HALL CO. 
5147 W. 67th ST 
AKRON, O * 
NEWARK, N. J 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
e LOS ANGELES, CAL 


* CHICAGO 38, ILL. 





PRODUCTION 


mercially feasible units for the partial 
oxidation of coal was the 25-million- 
cu.-ft./day unit of DuPont’s Belle, 
W. Va., plant. Based on a process 
developed and piloted by the Bureau 
of Mines at Morgantown, the plant 
was designed and built for DuPont by 
Babcock & Wilcox. Onstream since 
early ’54, the plant has operated satis- 
factorily, despite its experimental ups 
and downs. But DuPont is still weigh- 
ing the evidence, plans no expansion. 

Another synthesis gas-from-coal 
process is being readied by Hydro- 
carbon Research, Inc. (New York)— 
joint developer with The Texas Co. 
of the widely used oil and natural gas 
partial oxidation processes. Working 
with The Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. and other anthracite 
producers, HRI is working on a 
method (now in the pilot stage) that 
will operate with either anthracite or 
bituminous coal. Koppers, too, is 
working on a method of gasifying 
pulverized coal. 

Coke Strikes Out: Before the advent 
of partial oxidation, synthesis gas was 
traditionally generated from coke, 
steam and air by the water-gas method 
of “blows” and “runs.” But the process 
had two strikes against it from the 
start: (1) plant location was limited to 
areas in which low-cost coking-grade 
coal was plentiful; (2) it operated at 
atmospheric pressure, required com- 
pression of the product gas for high- 
pressure syntheses or hydrogenation. 
Strike three came later with the de- 
velopment of feasible processes utiliz- 
ing cheap natural gas. 

First process to take the play away 
from coke was steam-methane reform- 
ing of natural gas. Later, European 
companies began investigating partial 
oxidation processes as a means of re- 
ducing the high heat input required 
for the catalytic steam-methane 
method. Though these attempts were 
generally unsuccessful, Montecatini, 
at least, came up with a commercial 
process for the partial oxidation of 
methane. Montecatini has built several 
units to operate on methane from coke 
oven gas, and in 1953, adapted the 
system to use fuel oil at a Japanese 
installation. 

In this country, development of a 
workable partial oxidation process was 
spearheaded by Texaco-Hydrocarbon 
Research. In this method, hydrocarbon 
feed (natural gas or fuel oil) and oxy- 
gen are preheated and fed separately 


to burners at the top of an unob- 
structed, refractory-lined vessel. The 
gas-generating reaction takes place at 
temperatures above 2,000 F, at pres- 
sures around 350 psi. 

The first commercial production of 
synthesis gas from natural gas went 
onstream at Spencer Chemical Co. 
(Vicksburg, Miss.) in 1954. Today 
there are a half dozen licensees operat- 
ing or building partial oxidation plants 
to use natural gas (see box, p. 78). 
And if Northern Chemical Industries 
(Searsport, Me.) starts up on schedule, 
the first synthesis gas-from-fuel oil 
plant will go onstream this summer. 

With burner changes, addition of 
oil storage, and other minor modifica- 
tions, any natural gas plant could 
operate on fuel oil. And the process 
is sufficiently versatile to utilize almost 
any grade of oil—or even tars if 
they’re pumpable when hot. One or 
two plants have been designed to use 
either starting material, will consume 
fuel oil during the heating season 
when natural gas demand is at its 
peak. Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 
at Crystal City, Mo., first plant de- 
signed to use either natural gas or 
oil, has so far operated only on the 
former. 

Similar Operation: Except for equip- 
ment modifications to permit the use 
of pulverized fuel, partial-oxidation- 
of-coal processes are similar, in other 
respects, to natural gas and oil-con- 
suming operations. But there’s con- 
siderable variation in the operating 
conditions maintained in the coal- 
burning systems. 

Olin Mathieson’s new Texaco unit, 
for example, probably operates at 
between 400-500 psi. This high pres- 
sure, says Texaco, obviates some of 
compression stages ordinarily required 
for subsequent ammonia synthesis, 
other hydrogenation processes. Too, it 
permits the use of smaller equipment 
components, simplifies gas purification 
(carbon dioxide is easily scrubbed out 
with water at high pressure). 

DuPont’s unit, on the other hand, 
operates at atmospheric pressure. 
Though it’s difficult to make a direct 
comparison of the two systems (Du 
Pont’s is a 25-million-cu.-ft./day gen- 
erator; OM’s only 5-6-million), Du 
Pont believes it’s still debatable 
whether small pressure vessels are 
cheaper than larger, nonpressure ves- 
sels. Taking the middle road, HRI 
states that its partial oxidation process 
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DURCO Type F valves are manufactured 
under one or more of the following 
patents. U. S. Patent Nos. 2713987, 
2729420, 2735645, 2728550. Patented 
in Canada, 1955, No. 519424. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC., DAYTON, OHIO 
Branch Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, 
Houston, Knoxville, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
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will operate at intermediate pressures. 
Operating Economy: Fuel costs for 
the various partial oxidation processes 
will depend largely on availability of 
raw materials. But even in those loca- 
tions where coal holds the edge, it’s 
generally conceded that the coal-con- 
suming synthesis gas generators will 
require more oxygen than natural gas 
or fuel oil plants. Both DuPont’s and 
OM’s units will probably consume 
close to 330-340 cu. ft. of oxygen 
per 1,000 cu. ft. of synthesis gas. 
That’s about 30% more oxygen than 
natural gas and oil plants require. 
Even so, partial oxidation of coal 
could be the answer to fuel supply 
problems in many coal-rich areas. In 
Korea, for example, a fertilizer plant 
now being built will have to import all 


of the fuel oil for its Texaco-HRI syn- 
thesis gas generator. At the same time, 
the plant will be firing its boilers with 
coal that’s in plentiful local supply. 

Production costs of synthesis gas 
may be compared by a comparison of 
ammonia* costs: $30-$37.50/ton from 
natural gas or oil; $46/ton ammonia 
from coke. While comparable figures 
for partial-oxidation-of-coal processes 
are not yet available, they will prob- 
ably fall between these limits. 

Until the final results are in, Du- 
Pont, Olin Mathieson and Hydro- 
carbon Research can be sure that the 
rest of the chemical industry will be 
carefully watching and comparing the 
progress of all three processes. 

*Cheapest source of hydrogen for ammonia 


synthesis plants is reformer off-gas, other by- 
product supplies. 





atomic 
reactor tick? That’s a question 
that many people outside the 
security-shrouded inner circle of 
atomic technologists often ask. One 
answer was shown to visitors to the 
tenth anniversary “open house” of 


Britain’s Atomic Energy Research 





Bundles Breed Fast Atoms 


WHAT MAKES an 


Establishment at Harwell, Berk- 
shire, when ZEUS (Zero Energy 
Uranium System) bared its heart of 
enriched uranium core rods (above). 
Producing more fissionable mate- 
rial than it consumes, ZEUS is a 
prototype of the fast reactor being 
built at Dounreay, Scotland. 








Nuclear Posers 


Chemical manufacturers, who have 
been eagerly awaiting the arrival of 
peaceful atoms for industry, last week 
got sobering news. It came in the form 
of a bulky report on the effects of 
atomic radiation—the result of a year- 
long study by the National Academy 
of Sciences, 

Findings of greatest concern to 
chemical processors: 

e Wet-processing industries, phar- 
maceutical manufacturers and food 
processors—dependent as they are on 
uncontaminated water supplies—will 
feel “profound effects” from _ the 
presence in air and water of large 
quantities of radioactive wastes dis- 
charged by atomic power plants and 
other users. Many industries—e.g., 
photographic film manufacturers—are 
likely to be harmed by even trace 
amounts of radioactivity. 

e Unpredictable, uncontrollable va- 
garies of the weather make it just 
about impossible to pick a plant site 
that is free of the risk of airborne 
contamination. 

e Safe, economic disposal of radio- 
active wastes is an ever-growing prob- 
lem. Estimated future production of 
fission products: 20 lbs./day by 1965; 
200-million Ibs./day by 1980; 2.4- 
billion Ibs./day by 2000. Contain- 
ment of the wastes is only an interim 
solution, warns the report, will soon 
present an unparalleled problem in 
storage. 

e Few workers at existing atomic 
plants stand a risk of receiving more 
than the permissible amount of radia- 
tion set by AEC standards—and even 
those who do are well within the 
cumulative dose considered tolerable. 
But employers will have to exercise 
a great deal of good sense and tact in 
selecting workers whose duties may 
expose them to levels of radioactivity 
that are potentially dangerous. 

Reason: a level of radioactivity that 
would cause injury after prolonged 
(several decades) exposure would be 
less of a threat to a worker in his 
sixties than to a young man. But ex- 
plaining this could pose a delicate 
problem. 

Though the difficulties that lie ahead 
appear formidable, the investigating 
scientists were confident that tech- 
nological know-how—alerted to these 
problerns in advance—will eventu- 
ally come up with the needed 
answers. 
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SD Has Complete Process Responsibility 
For Ethylene Oxide, Glycol and Cumene 


In a move to regain Japan’s markets in 
Southeast Asia, Mitsui Petrochemical 
Industries, Ltd., will build Japan’s first 
major petrochemical project. Financed 
entirely by Japanese capital, this $30,- 
000,000 facility will be comparable in 
size of investment to the largest petro- 
chemical plants in continental Europe 
—among them in turn some SD clients. 
Three key units in the first phase of 
this project, scheduled for completion 
in November, 1957, will utilize SD pro- 
cesses for these basic chemicals. Ethyl- 
ene Oxide by direct air oxidation of 
ethylene; Cumene by alkylation of ben- 
zene with propylene; Ethylene Glycol 
by hydration of ethylene oxide. In addi- 
tion to designing and engineering these 
processes, SD will also oversee construc- 
tion and supervise initial operation. 
The second phase of the Mitsui pro- 
ject, now in the planning stage, will pro- 


duce dimethyl terephthalate and other 
chemical intermediates. A major part of 
this production will be used for the 
manufacture of synthetic textile fibres. 

This is another example of how SD’s 
“International Exchange” works. The 
ethylene oxide process, for instance, 
started in SD’s American Laboratories 
(1); was developed in an English pilot 
plant (2); went on stream for the first 
time for Naphtachimie in France (3); 
shortly after was used in an American 
plant (+); another for Societé Chimique 
des Derives du Petrole in Belgium (5); 
an expansion of Naphtachimie (6); an- 
other European plant not yet publicly 
announced (7); the General Aniline and 
Film plant in Linden, New Jersey (8); 
and now across the Pacific to Japan (9). 

With this project SD’s cumene pro- 
cess takes its first trip abroad. In this 
country the Barrett Division of Allied 


Pe te ee 


Chemical & Dye Corp. is now producing 
cumene in its SD-engineered plant. 
Mitsui chose the SD process because it 
produces purer cumene than any other 
known process. And the plant may be 
adapted to production of other alkylates, 
such as ethyl benzene and diisopropyl 
benzenes. 

Perhaps you can benefit from this 
worldwide experience in organic chemi- 
cal plant design. Whether your project 
involves new plant construction, revamp- 
ing existing facilities, developing a new 
process, acquiring an existing process or 
engineering one of your own, you will 
profit by SD’s confidential service. 


SciENTIFIC Desicn Company, INC. 
Executive Offices: 
Two Park Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
Engineering Offices: 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








NEW 
NATIONAL 
ANILINE 
RESEARCH 
CENTER 


Handsome and completely 
functional, the Research- 
Engineering Center of 
National Aniline Division 
of Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corporation in 
Buffalo, N. Y., is pictured 
at right. Shelgren & Whit- 
man, Architects, St. John, 
Platt & Carlson, Engineers. 


Ventilated by 


@ 


ot 


FANS 


Roof installation of “Buffalo’’ Special Chemical Exhaust 
Fans at National Aniline. Large number of fans provides 
flexibility for variations in air handling requirements in 
many zones. 


COMPACT EXHAUSTERS INSTALLED ON 
ROOF SAVE FLOOR SPACE 


The “Buffalo” Special Chemical Exhaust Fans shown here in the roof 
installation, are typical of the fine planning and selection of equipment 
that went into the National Aniline Research-Engineering project. Of all- 
weather construction, these exhausters have special sturdy cast iron 
housings which are resistant to moisture and corrosion. These fans have 
high capacity due to their high efficiency “Buffalo” rotors with backward 
curved blades. 

National Aniline Division is typical of the many leading firms enjoying 
the finest in plant air-handling service—-the famous “Q” Factor* of 
performance in “Buffalo” Fans. Why not call in your nearby trained 


“Buffalo” Engineering Representative on your next project —for the 
best in air results! 


*The “Q” Factor — the built-in Quality which provides 
trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
189 MORTIMER STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING 
FORCED DRAFT COOLING 


A!R TEMPERING 
HEATING 


INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
Q@RESSURE BLOWING 
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EQUIPMENT 


Gage-Glass Cleaner: Jerguson Gage 
& Valve Co. (Somerville, Mass.) has 
introduced a new rod for cleaning the 
inside of liquid-level gage glasses. A 
tubular swab, slipped over a piece of 
spring steel on the end of the rod, may 
be tightened against the glass by in- 
creasing of the spring arc. 


Multistream Analyzer: Consolidated 
Electrodynamics Corp. (Pasadena, 
Calif.) has modified its Process-Moni- 
tor Mass Spectrometer to permit auto- 
matic multistream and multicomponent 
analysis of up to eight process streams 
(and one standard sample). Previous 
CEC models handled up to six ma- 
terials (CW, May 19, p. 138). The 
new unit consists of standard Type 
21-620 P-M-Mass Spectrometer, an 
automatic programmer, a peak se- 
lector, piping and valves. Programmer 
automatically samples each stream 
and standard sample in sequence, or 
allows any number of streams to be 
cut out of cycle. It ‘also operates 
manually. 

o 


Flow Indicator: A compact, digital 
flow-indicator system, packaged as one 
instrument that can be moved from 
one test area to another, is now of- 
fered by the Berkeley division of 
Beckman Instruments, Inc. (Richmond, 
Calif.). Direct flow-rate indication 
runs from 0 to 9999 Ibs., or gals., per 
hour. The time base may be selected 
from 1 millisecond to 10 seconds in 1- 
millisecond increments. 


Drum Dryer: The Drumulator, a 
new drum-type dryer for feeds rang- 
ing from pasty to granular material, 
is available from The Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Co. (Columbus, O.). Ma- 
terial is fed into, and dried between, 
the drum and a stainless steel belt. 
Forced across the drum face by new 
feed, the material is repeatedly scraped 
off and refed. The machine is claimed 
to dry materials normally handled 
enly by tray dryers. 

e 


Radiation Detective: Nuclear radia- 
tion and X rays now may be moni- 
tored with the Radiameter offered by 
the Electronics Division of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. (Carlstadt, N.J.). The 
unit weighs 2 Ibs., fits into a suit coat 
pocket, and operates on an ordinary 
flashlight battery. 
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_ Never before available in America 


in tonnage quantity at an attractive price 


| CH-CH-C=O 
CH.-CH.-CH. 


National’ 


GAPRULAG TA 


_ Now in large volume, continuous production at Hope- 
well, this unusual 6-carbon chemical should have im- 
portant uses in new organic chemical developments. 


Best known as the monomer of Nylon 6, e-CAPRO- 
LACTAM’s interesting structure has many polymer- 
forming possibilities that should open new frontiers 
to inspired researchers. Ample basic material supply 
at an attractive price makes commercial exploitation 
of new applications potentially profitable. 


Working samples and technical help are freely avail- 
able to those whose work may lead to new volume uses. 
To initiate interest, we have prepared a 12-page bro- 
chure containing complete physical properties, known 
chemical reactions, suggested uses and a bibliography 
on é-CAPROLACTAM. Correspondence is invited. 


Send me copy of 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION TECHNICAL BULLETIN 1.16 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. NAME 


Boston Providence Charlotte Chicago San Francisco Atlanta 
Portiand, Ore. Greensboro Philadelphia Richmond Cleveland COMPANY 
Los Angeles Columbus, Ga. New Orleans Chattanooga Toronto 

® 








ADDRESS 
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é@ World’s Major Producers of 


Ethyl Alcohol 
Ethyl Acetate 
Butyl Alcohol 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


NEW soatette ENGLAND + MIDWESTERN DISTRIBUTORS, PUBLICKER ALCOHOL & CHEMICAL SALES Corp. 
~ PHILADELPHIA—LOCUST 4-1400 * NEW YORK—OXFORD 5-4160 * BOSTON-+HOMESTEAD 9-0022 
CHICAGO—RANDOLPH 6-6678 * CLEVELAND—CHERRY 1-6140 


Yates 
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WARWICK WAX SALES, 


ATLANTA 

L. C. Morris Company 
P. O. Box 8042 

1156 Dalon Drive, N. E. 
Atlanta 6, Georgia 
TRinity 4-0122 
BALTIMORE 

J.G. Roger Chemical Co., Inc. 
3500 Ash Street 
Baltimore 11, Md. 
TUxedo 9-1505 

BOSTON 

N. S. Wilson & Sons 
150 Causeway Street 
Boston 14, Mass. 
CApitol 7-5010 
BUFFALO 

*Buffalo Solvents & Chem. Corp. 
P. O. Box 73, Station B 
Buffalo 7, New York 
BEdford 1572 

CHICAGO 


*Central Solvents & Chemicals Co. 


2540 W. Flournoy Street 
Chicago 12, Ill. 
SEeley 3-0505 


Warwick Wax Co., Inc. 
6556 S. Melvina Ave. 
Chicago 38, Ill. 

LUdlow 5-5700 


CINCINNATI 


*Amsco Solvents & Chemicals Co. 


4619 Reading Road 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio 
ELmhurst 1-4700 


CLEVELAND 

*Ohio Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
3470 W. 140th Street 

Cleveland 11, Ohio 

CLearwater 2-1100 


DALLAS 


*Texas Solvents & Chemicals Co. 


2500 Vinson Street 
Dallas 12, Texas 
FEderal 5428 


DES MOINES 
Thompson-Hayward Chem. Co. 
S. W. First & Granger Streets 
Des Moines, Iowa 

CHerry 3-8151 


DETROIT 

*Western Solvents & Chemicals Co 
6472 Selkirk Avenue 

Detroit 11, Michigan 

WAlnut 1-6350 

FT. WAYNE 

*Hoosier Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
P. O. Box 147 

Nelson Road, East 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

ANthony 0213 

GRAND RAPIDS 


*Wolverine Solvents & Chem. Co. 
1500 Century Ave., S.W. 

Grand Rapids 9, Michigan 
CHerry 5-9111 

HOUSTON 

*Texas Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
8501 Market Street 

Houston 15, Texas 

ORchard 2-6683 

INDIANAPOLIS 

*Hoosier Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
1650 Luett Avenue 

P. O. Box 5586 

Indianapolis 22, Indiana 

MElrose 8-1361 


24 HOUR DELIVERY ot Warwick Waxes 


in quantity ...anywhere! 


- 


A subsidiary of Su Chemical Corporation 


plastics, printing inks of all kinds) * OVERSEAS DIVISION (export) + A. C 
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problems . 


This modern refinery of the COOPERATIVE REFINERY 
ASSOCIATION at Coffeyville, Kansas, produces Warwick's 
fully refined paraffin, Warco 150 and Warcosine. 


A ’phone call, wire or letter will bring one 

of the Warwick Wax trained experts to your 

plant, office or laboratory—with trial lots of 
Warwick Waxes, and with specifications and 
quotations F.O.B. your plant. 

Warwick Waxes—the broadest selection in the wax 
field—offer proved performance . . . solve your quality 


. . Simplify purchasing and inventory .. . 


cut freight costs (mixed carloads and truckloads are 


expedited through warehousing in principal cities). The 
counsel of Warwick Wax chemists and consultants is 
yours for the asking. If your problem 
is wax—contact Warwick today! 


WARWICK WAX CO., INC. 


10th Street and 44th Avenue, Long Isiand City, N. Y. 


DIVISIONS OF SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


HORN (paints, maintenance and construction materials, industrial coatings) » WARWICK (textile and industrial chemicals) *» WARWICK WAX (refiners of specialty 
waxes) * RUTHERFORD (lithogrophic equipment) + SUN SUPPLY (lithographic supplies) + GENERAL PRINTING INK (Sigmund Ullman + Fuchs & Lang * Eagle » American 
Kelly * Chemical Color & Supply Inks) * MORRILL (news inks) » ELECTRO-TECHNICAL PRODUCTS —- and plastics) * PIGMENTS DIVISION (pigments for paints, 


. HORN COMPANY LIMITE 


GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


(Canada) * FUCHS & LANG de Mexico, S. A. de 


STOCK AND SERVICE CENTERS 


KANSAS CITY 

Missouri Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
2522 Nicholson Ave. 

Kansas City 20, Missouri 
CHestnut 1-3223 

LOS ANGELES 

E. S. Browning Company 

2321 Yates Avenue 

Los Angeles 22, California 
RAymond 3-3374 

LOUISVILLE 

Dixie Solvents & Chemicals Co. 
Dixie Highway at Appleton Lane 
Louisville 16, Kentucky 
EMerson 8-5828 

MILWAUKEE 

*Wisconsin Solvents & Chem. Corp. 
1719 South 83rd Street 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
GReenfield 6-2630 

MONTREAL 

**Charles Tennant & Co. 
(Canada) Ltd. 

6555 Cote Des Neiges Road 
Montreal 26, Quebec 

REgent 9-1906 


NEW ORLEANS 

*Southern Solvents & Chem. Corp. 

917 Jefferson Highway 

P. O. Box 7—Carrollton Station 

New Orleans 18, Louisiana 

VErnon 3-4666 

NEW YORK 

Shamrock Chemicals Corporation 

420 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, New York 

ORegon 9-2550 

Warwick Wax Co., Inc. 

10-10 44th Avenue 

Long Island City 1, New York 

STillwell 6-1100, Ext. 50 

PHILADELPHIA 

Shamrock Chemicals Corporation 

401 North Broad Street 

Philadelphia 8, Pennsylvania 

MArket 7-0690 

PITTSBURGH 

Shamrock Chemicals Corporation 

Oliver egg | 

Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 

GRant 1-3750 

PORTLAND 

***Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 

3950 Northwest Yeon 

Portland 10, Oregon 

CApitol 2-1721 

ST. LOUIS 

*Missouri Solvents & Chem. Co. 

419 DeSoto Avenue 

St. Louis 7, Missouri 

GArfield 1-3495 

SAN FRANCISCO 

E. S. Browning Co. 

1515 Third Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 

DOuglas 2-0631 

SEATTLE 

***Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 

4000 First Avenue, South 

Seattle 4, Washington 

SEneca 5050 

SPOKANE 

***Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 

809 N. Washington Street 

Spokane, Washington 

Riverside 4183 

TOLEDO 

*Western Solvents & Chemicals Co. 

Central Ave. at Reynolds Road 

Toledo, Ohio 

JOrdan 0761 

TORONTO 

**Charles Tennant & Co. 

(Canada) Ltd. 

1303 Yonge Street 

Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada 

WAInut 2-5103 

VANCOUVER, B. C. 

a Waters & Rogers, (B. C.) 
td. 

650 Industrial Ave. 

Vancouver 4, B. C. 

PAcific 7578 


* Member, Solvents & Chemicals 
Group 


** Member, Tennants Group 


*** Member, Van Waters & Rogers 
Group 


Cc. Vv. ° 
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You can expect to hear soon that R. §. Aries & Associates has licensed 
its polyolefin process to a large refiner. Neither Aries nor the oil company, how- 
ever, is talking about it at the moment. But the arrangement is thought to be a 
nonexclusive one covering propylene, styrene and other olefins. 





Amines make good oxidation inhibitors for grease. That's the conclu- 
sion reached by Army Ordnance after extensive tests of 45 compounds. Phenyt- 
diamines were found to be particularly effective. 





The tests were run in lithium soap-minerai oil greases and a number 
of greases of calcium and lithium-calcium soap with mineral oil. Only six of 


the inhibitors investigated were found capable of inhibiting more than 500 hours 
at 250 F. 


A potentially valuable step in radioactive waste disposal has been taken 
by General Electric at the Hanford plutonium plant. G.E. has developed a tech- 
nique for removing radioactive cesium from the waste. The cesium-free material 
can be pumped into pits scooped out of the sandy soil at Hanford. Now, radio- 
active wastes are sealed in costly steel and concrete containers. 





Radioactive cesium, however, would still have to be stored in the tanks. 
The long (33 years) half-life of cesium makes it unsuitable for simple waste 
disposal. But, as G.E. points out, the same property makes it potentially valuable 
in medical therapy. 


Coal just lost an important round in its competition with natural gas 
as a starting material for synthesis gas generation. (For a blow in coal’s favor, 
see p. 76.) Du Pont has just decided to switch its Belle Works partial combus- 
tion process from coal to gas. The plant is, in fact, embarking on a modernization 
program due to be completed by the end of 1959. The Belle coke plant, too, 
will be converted to natural gas. 





Wrote Plant Manager Fred Otto to employees last week: “In 1952, 
due to the uncertainties of a supply of natural gas, we decided . . . to install. . . 
coal partial combustion. Although . . . an improved process . . . it is not as 
economical a route to process improvement at Belle Works as the natural-gas 
process.” 


The modernization is described as a “multimillion-dollar program.” 


From now on, the tailoring of alloys for specific jobs will be a lot easier. 
That, at least, is how Westinghouse views its latest contribution to metallurgy. 
Clarence Zener, its acting research director, and A. W. Cochart, advisory metal- 
lurgical engineer, managed to marry physics and metallurgy in a newly advanced 
theory. 





What they’ve done is correlate mechanical properties of metals with 
their magnetic properties. They've tested the theory on about 50 alloys, expect 
it to be helpful in turning up “thousands of new alloys.” 
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Newsletter 
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The first fruits of the theory: Nivco, a high-cobalt and nickel alloy 
being unveiled this week. Designed for use on steam turbines, it features high 
strength, low vibration characteristics, and is reported to stand up under tem- 
peratures as high as 1200 F (this is 150 F higher than the 12% chrome alloy 
that has been going into Westinghouse’s newest turbine designs). 





Score more gains for chemical research against the tuberculosis 





bacillus: 


¢ Morris Dworski, director of the Will Rogers Research Laboratory, 
reports that progress is being made toward development of a TB vaccine com- 
parable “to the Salk vaccine in safety and effectiveness.” 


e A British patent (725,774) to Farbwerke-Hoechst (Germany) de- 
scribes isonicotinoylhydrazones (made from isonicotinylhydrazine with aldehydo 
and oxo acids) that have TB activity equal to isoniazid—but with lower toxicity. 


e Another British patent (707,590) to Farbenfabriken Bayer (Ger- 
many) claims thioureas having antitubercular activity are obtained by treating an 
isothiocyanate (obtained from 4-amino-2-hydroxybenzoic acid) with various 
amines and hydrazines. 


e Work at the University of Milan (Italy) indicates that the toxic 
effects of isoniazid can be greatly diminished by the concomitant administration 
of adenosinetriphosphate (ATP) and the sulfur-containing amino acids, methio- 
nine, cysteine and taurine. Glutamic acid exerted a similar—though less striking 
—protective effect. 

a 

Commonwealth Engineering Co. of Ohio has an answer te the FDA 
ban on coal-tar dyes for citrus fruits: a process for extracting the carotene yellow 
pigment from the waste product of citrus rind. Rind is normally discarded or 
used for stock food in extracting juice for concentrates. The carotene is the basis 
for a natural dye that can be sprayed on the orange. 





Here’s what Los Alamos scientists had to overcome in achieving a 
proof (reported last week) of the existence of the free neutrino—an atomic 
particle predicted some 20 years ago by Fermi and Pauli. 





Detecting the particie is almost like measuring “nothing.” For the 
neutrino has no charge, and very little mass. It reacts only weakly with any 
material, so its penetration of solid matter could be expected to be extremely 
great—theoretically, on the order of light years. 


Los Alamos researchers detected the elusive bit of matter by setting 
up a reverse beta-decay process. The source was a large reactor at the Savannah 
River, Ga., AEC plant. Target was 100 gal. of water containing a dissolved 
cadmium salt. This was observed by a scintillation system made up of 1,000 bal. 
of sensitive liquid and over 330 photomultiplier tubes. Although the reactor 
emitted billions of neutrinos each second, only a few were captured in the target 
water each hour. 
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From “Dutch Boy” research... 
a gel that prevents hard settling , 
in lacquers, plastic finishes 








In any paint, pigment particles tend to settle or 
float, agglomerate or separate. 


If they migrate, paint performance goes down. 
Hues change. Streaking appears. Hiding is 
lowered. Hard cake forms. 


Recent research at National Lead has developed 
gellants that make paint pigments behave. 
One of the latest is DUTCH BOY BENTONE® 18-C. 


BENTONE 18-C gels high polarity organic 
solvents, the kind used in making lacquers and 
vinyl or epoxy resin finishes. In these paints, 
BENTONE 18-C locks pigments in place. 


By its control over pigment suspension, 
BENTONE 18-C improves color and hiding in 
lacquers and plastic finishes. In vinyl anti- 
fouling paints, for example, BENTONE 
18-C is unique in preventing hard settling 
of the heavy cuprous oxide pigment. 


It also improves body. Stops sag. Aids spray- 
ability, hold-out, temperature independence. 


Other “Dutch Boy” developments 
improve other compounds 


DuTCH Boy BENTONE 34, for example, 
improves the characteristics of paints 

made with lower polarity solvents. Also 
greases, cosmetics and other compounds. 
DUTCH Boy BEN-A-GEL® does the same for 
water-based products . . . water-based paints, 
liquid polishes, abrasives, and others. 


Vinyl compounds, too, are being 
improved by “Dutch Boy” research. 
Fourteen stabilizers have been developed. 
Each is a specific for conditions affecting 
life and quality in vinyl flooring, insulation, 


+ . NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
film, sheeting, plastisols and others. 11) Seoedwoy, Now Yak 6 04. ¥. 
Mail the coupon for detailed information In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited 


on the “Dutch Boy” chemicals mentioned 630 Dorchester Street, West, Montreal 


Gentlemen: Please send “Dutch Boy” Brochures checked below: 











(1) BENTONE 18-C (gels high polarity compounds) 


0 BENTONE 34 (gels lower polarity compounds) 


; (] BeEN-A-GEL (gels aqueous compounds) 
Fy een 


Firm 








Address 





... and get the plus j 
of a name you know ... for quality ae City 
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1950 


MARCHING TOWARD A BILLION -~LB. MARKET 


Estimated U.S. Sales of All Flexible Films 
for All Packaging Purposes 


1954 1955 


over | billion 





1956 1965 


PACKAGING OUTLETS will consume more than a billion Ibs./year of film materials by °65; and then, as now, 


cellophane will likely still be leading . . 


The Flexible Packaging Parade 


The Supreme Court decision a 
couple of weeks ago clearing Du Pont 
of cellophane monopoly charges (CW, 
June 23, p. 21), and particularly the 
court’s wording that cellophane “is 
only a part of the entire flexible pack- 
aging materials market,” is focusing 
attention these days on both the pio- 
neer film and the broad, multimillion- 
dollar transparent and semitransparent 
flexible wrapping business. 

Cellophane is still the big-timer in 
the field, and indications are that it will 
continue to grow despite the influx of 
several other materials, including poly- 
ethylene, cellulose acetate, vinyls, 
vinylidene chloride polymers (saran, 
Cryovac), rubber chloride (Pliofilm), 
as well as the steadily rising demand 
for many non-plastic packaging mate- 
rials, such as glassine, greaseproof and 
parchment, waxed papers, aluminum 
foil. 

Underscoring cellophane’s dilating 


future are these upcoming capacity 
increases: 

e Olin Mathieson, which entered 
cellophane production in 1951 with 
a 37-million-lbs./year plant at Pisgah 
Forest, N. C., will, by the end of 
this year, have a new 40-million-ibs. 
installation operating at Olin, Ind.; 

‘e American Viscose, which as re- 
cently as 1952 had a reported cello- 
phane capacity approaching 100 mil- 
lion lbs./year, plans to convert an 
old rayon plant at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
and produce an additional 50 million 
Ibs./year of cellophane there. 

And though there is no verification 
by Du Pont, some trade talk has it 
that the U.S. cellophane trail-blazer 
is mulling over sizable expansions. 

But to accurately evaluate cello- 
phane’s short- and long-term outlooks 
one must first consider the over-all 
transparent and semitransparent flexi- 
ble packaging market. 


Current U.S. sales of such items 
are estimated at some 550 million Ibs./ 
year, worth something over $300 mil- 
lion. By 1960 consumption will likely 
hit close to 700 million lbs.—more 
than double the 347 million lbs. sold 
in *51. And in the 5 years beyond 
60, sales of these flexible films will 
probably reach, or even exceed, the 
billion-lbs./ year mark. 

There are many reasons for such 
optimistic predictions, but perhaps 
the most important is the anticipated 
growth in the U.S. in prepackaging 
produce, meats, poultry, other foods, 
and non-food items. 

Prepackaging Spur: Whether the 
trend to self-service super-markets 
was sparked by developments of new 
films and special packaging techniques 
or vice versa is a debatable point. 
Significant, however, is the increase 
in the number of grocery stores with 
complete self-service meat facilities— 
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How Du Pont SPECIALTY 
Surface Active Agents 


Can Be Helpful to You 


There’s a good chance a Du Pont specialty surface 
active agent can help you no matter what you're 
working on currently. That may sound like a sweep- 
ing statement, but frankly, we’re amazed at the 
ways chemists and manufacturers use these materi- 
als. Nothing could surprise us now. 


For all we know, you might be involved in one 
of the operations listed below, where Du Pont sur- 
face active agents are working—and working rather 
well, we might add. 


If you're interested in emulsion polymerization: You 
might be working with paints or plastics, in which 
case you should know we have a surface active 
agent that in some systems increases rate of poly- 
merization and assists in maintaining uniformity 
of particle size and distribution. 


if static electricity is a problem: An aerosol manu- 
facturer took a tip from the textile industry and 
now uses one of our surface active agents in his 
anti-static formulation. Sprayed on a rug, this ma- 
terial forms a conductive coating that continuously 
drains off electricity and thus prevents it from 
building up. 

If you're concerned with oil production: There are 
acid-stable Du Pont surface active agents used to 
promote the wetting action of penetrating acids. 


Describe your application on this coupon and mail today... 


If your business involves metal processing: Reports 
show one of our surface active agents aids the pick- 
ling operation and the foam formed on the surface 
of the bath reduces the escape of acid fumes. 
DID WE MISS YOU? 

Quite possibly we did. If you’re anything like a 
plaster manufacturer we know, however, you'll 
ignore the known uses for these specialty chemicals 
and go ahead on your own. He picked out one of 
our surface active agents and made acoustical plas- 
ter with amazingly uniform cell structure, 


There are over 50 Du Pont surface active agents 
available, among them anionics, cationics, non- 
ionics and some amphoterics. Rigidly controlled 
as to quality and uniformity, they are particularly 
useful as foam builders, emulsifiers and wetting 
agents. We call them specialty agents because they 
have a talent for doing jobs few others can do. 


Teli us about your application ... We can’t come up 
with the right answer every time in this complex, 
diversified field, but we’re only too glad to offer 
you the benefit of our experience, Why not give us 
the details of the possible application you have in 
mind? We’ll do our best to suggest the best surface 
active agents for your use, Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Organic Chemicals Department 

Dyes and Chemicals Division N-8531 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


I would like to know if there’s a surface active agent that will 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
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THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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from less than 200 in 1947 to almost 
15,000 today. (This year alone some 
3,000 new super-markets will open— 
a record expansion.) 

The meat and poultry outlet for 
films—though relatively small (see 
end use pattern below)—is wide open 
for expansion. There are approxi- 
mately 17 billion lbs. of meat con- 
sumed annually in this country, but 
only about 5 billion Ibs. are now being 
packaged in transparent film, requir- 
ing as much as 65 million Ibs. of film. 

Of the 2.5 billion lbs. of fresh 
poultry consumed each year, some 
860 million lbs. are plastic-wrapped— 
an estimated 8-million-lbs./year mar- 
ket for film. In addition, frozen poul- 
try, about 20% of all poultry sales, 
takes about 1.5 million lbs. of packag- 
ing films (mostly Cryovac and poly- 
ethylene) and appears well on the way 
toward needing double that amount. 

Thus, with only 25% of the meat 
and about 35% of the poultry cur- 
tently being wrapped in film, it’s ap- 
parent that such usage has a great 
potential, and that this double-barreled 
outlet alone could take a sizable por- 
tion of the billion-pound estimate of 
transparent film consumption by °65. 

It’s in fresh fruits and vegetables, 
though, that most film makers and 
converters expect the big payoff: this 
area is ripe for an explosive develop- 
ment and expansion in the use of pack- 
aging techniques. 

The Dept. of Agriculture, for in- 
stance, recently estimated that only 
about 15% of the 75 billion Ibs. of 
produce grown each year in the U.S. 
are now bagged, trayed, over-wrapped, 


labeled, or otherwise packaged. But 
the marketing director of one of 
the world’s largest focd-store chains 
predicts that in 10 years, more than 
75% of all fresh fruits and vegetables 
will be prepacked at grower, terminal, 
or retail level. Other marketers say 
this percentage will be reached in half 
that time. 

One indication of film makers’ po- 
tential markets is that currently only 
about 5 billion Ibs. of the produce 
grown are prepacked in transparent 
film materials—7% of the fruits and 
vegetables consumed. 

And film use for such purposes is 
definitely moving upward. In 1950 
about 12 million lbs. were used in 
produce packaging; by °53, consump- 
tion had risen some 65%; and by 
last year, use with fresh fruits and 
vegetables was running at a 40-million- 
Ibs./year clip. A tripling in the next 
decade or so is not out of line con- 
sidering the expected growth of the 
packaging industry as a whole. 

Down to Specifics: USDA lists 
more than 40 fresh fruits and vege- 
tables that are now being prepacked to 
some degree. Of these, carrots have 
been tucked into transparent packages 
at the fastest rate. In 1950, only about 
5% of the carrots were prepackaged; 
now almost 75% are. Removing the 
green tops and prepackaging results 
in a freight saving of about 30%. 

Other produce items and the per- 
centage of the total crop now esti- 
mated to be prewrapped: spinach, 
75%; tomatoes, 60%; mushrooms, 
56%; cranberries, more than 60%. 

Among heavier products being pre- 





Bakery goods 
Meats, poultry 
Confectionery, gum 


coffee, etc.) 





Transparent Flexible Films 


End-Use Pattern 
(Estimated for 1957) 


Fresh fruits, vegetables 
Other foods (popcorn, potato chips, teas, 


Tobacco (cigarettes, cigars, etc.) 
Other non-foods (textile, leather, hardware, 








packaged are potatoes and apples— 
about one third of the total crop. 
(Maine shipped its first polyethylene- 
bagged, washed and graded potatoes 
in °54, and, more recently, has been 
experimenting with prepeeled bagged 
potatoes—a use loaded with film- 
growth possibilities if it gains wide 
consumer acceptance.) 

Produce packaging, of course, re- 
quires a wide variety of materials, 
including wood and fiber shipping con- 
tainers, aluminum foil liners, textile 
bags, multiwalled bags, baskets, etc. 
But even more varied is the need for 
film. Involved: specific metabolic and 
preservation requirements of the in- 
dividual product to be packed. 

Then, Now, Ahead: Cellophane, as 
noted, is still widely used in this and 
many other film-consuming areas, and 
although other types of transparent, 
semitransparent, and opaque materials 
are providing some sharp competition 
for a number of once-exclusive cello- 
phane outlets, the latter’s future seems 
to contain the same assurance of 
growth that has characterized its 
growth in the past. 

It’s difficult to pinpoint cellophane 
production in the U.S. because of the 
lack of official statistics, but some 
fairly accurate “guestimates” do point 
up the over-all picture (see chart 
p. 94). 

Output in °49 was estimated at some- 
what above 210 million Ibs. Du Pont 
had about 75% of total U.S. capacity, 
while American Viscose, the only 
other producer at the time, held 25%. 

During 1951, the peak year for 
most chemical commodities, cello- 
phane output from Du Pont, American 
Viscose, and Olin, the later entrant, 
climbed to about 280 million Ibs. 
Production tapered off in ’52, though, 
because of “excessive inventory” the 
reason generally advanced. 

By mid-’53, however, demand for 
cellophane had perked enough to take 
up all the excess material hanging 
over the market, and cause the 
country’s production rate to crowd 
300 million Ibs./year. Du Pont’s ex- 
pansion alone in *54 added some 25 
million lbs./year to U.S. capacity, and 
further expansions later lifted the in- 
dustry’s producing capability to about 
350 million Ibs./ year. 

Within the next four years—by 
1960—plant refinements, improve- 
ments in production methods, and 
new plants will boost annual U.S. 
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_ Photomicrograph of ALCOA Atomized Aluminum 
Powder No. 120 at 100x. Non-leafing. Average 
mesh size—100% through 40 mesh, 40% through 
325 mesh. Average particle diameter, 26 
microns. Specific gravity approximately 2.72. 
Bulking value .0441 gal/Ib. 


ALcoa®Atomized Aluminum Powder 
is a finely divided, granular aluminum 
powder produced by blowing molten 
aluminum through fine atomizing 
nozzles and collecting the product in 
a dust collector. Particles are more or 
less spherical or tear shaped, with a 
relatively low surface area. 

Because ALCOA Atomized Alumi- 
num Powder has high fuel value and 
is chemically reactive, it has found 
widespread use in explosives both 
during and since World War II. 
Reduced military requirements now 
have released large quantities of 
atomized aluminum powder to meet 
the rapidly increasing civilian de- 
mands for this versatile product. 


APPLICATIONS 


The potential uses for ALCOA Atom- 
ized Aluminum Powder have not 
been fully exploited. New markets 
are opening every day. Some of the 
more interesting current uses follow: 
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PLASTIC DIES— Mixed with synthetic 
resins (like the new epoxies) to pro- 
duce stamping or forming dies, ALCOA 
Atomized Aluminum Powder pro- 
vides better heat transfer, appearance, 
dimensional stability and malleability, 
and reduces shrinkage as well. 


EXOTHERMIC REACTIONS — Used 
where high heat and a reduced metal 
are desired. 


EXPANDED (AERATED) CONCRETE 
—DMikxed with cement, sand and water. 


PYROTECHNICS and EXPLOSIVES 


cHEMICAL USES — Aluminum’s 
strong reducing power and ease in 
replacing metals from other com- 
pounds and solutions are utilized to 
recover gold and silver from cyanide 
solutions and help in the production 
of alum by reducing ferric iron to 
the ferrous form. 


CERAMIC MIXTURES—Gives added 
strength to ceramic forms. 


COLD SOLDERS— Mixes with vinyl 
resins to form a plastic compound. 


HOT SOLDERS — Used in filling 
solders which then require less heat 
than regular tin alloy solders. 


POWDER METALLURGY—Placed in 
a die and compressed to a solid 
shape. 


THE ALCOA HOUR 
TELEVISION'S FINEST LIVE DRAMA 
ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 


ALCOA ATOMIZED 
ALUMINUM POWDER 


now readily available 


Reduced military demand frees large quantities 


for growing list of industrial and chemical uses 


GRINDING WHEELS—Improves uni- 
formity of dimensions and disperses 
heat evenly throughout wheel. 


REFRACTORY SAGGERS — Permits 
higher temperatures, and extends 
service life. 


LUTING COMPOUNDS — Improves 
heat transfer in solutions. 


CATALYST CARRIERS 


REDUCING AGENT— Used success- 
fully as a substitute for zinc. 


POLYETHYLENE PRODUCTS—Mini- 
mizes shrinkage. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Perhaps versatile ALCOA Atomized 
Aluminum Powder can be applied 
profitably to your own products or 
processes. We will gladly send you 
complete data on the various grades 
available and supply your technical 
staff with experimental samples. Write 
today to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, PIGMENTS Division, 1796-F 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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i Estimated U.S. Cellophane Output 
With Projected Trend Line to 1965 











1947 1949 


cellophane output to a near-500 mil- 
lion Ibs. Thereafter, the production 
rate should move up steadily, come 
close to 600 million Ibs./ year by 1965. 

Where will it all go? Taking a short- 
term view of cellophane’s consump- 
tion pattern, it’s estimated that about 
80% will be used next year in food 
packaging, while the rest -will filter 
into packaging of tobacco, textiles, 
drugs, paper products, and a miscel- 
lany of other lines. 

Cellophane is tops now, and will 
probably continue to be, in the field 
of packaging baked goods. About a 
third of the 350 million Ibs. sold is 
used to protect and enhance the sales 
appeal of breads, crackers, biscuits, 
doughnuts, pastries, and many other 
baked products. Marketers aren’t 
hesitant about predicting that within 
five years wrapped baked goods will 
take as much as 150 million lbs./ year 
of cellophane. 

Cellophane meets two essential re- 
quirements for foods in this category 
—low cost, and ease of handling on 
automatic wrapping machines. Point- 
ing up the economy of using cello- 
phane: at an average price of 59¢/Ib. 
(for moistureproof, heat-sealing mate- 
rial), the cost of 1,000 sq. in. of 300- 
gauge film is 3¢. 

Polyethylene Push: Close on the 
heels of pace-setting cellophane, and 
passing it in the produce field at least, 
is polyethylene. Reason: for the heavy, 
larger items (potatoes, apples, citrus 
fruits), where the packages are sub- 
ject to rough handling, cellophane 
bags may not be sufficiently durable. 

According to trade estimates, two 
years ago about 8 million lbs. of cello- 
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phane were used for produce packag- 
ing; by now the rate probably tops 
10 million lbs./year. As recently as 
1953, polyethylene used for this pur- 
pose totaled about 6 million lbs., and 
by ’55 consumption had climbed to 
an estimated 20-million-lbs./year rate. 

Although not as completely trans- 
parent as cellophane, polyethylene is 
obviously the most likely film to come 
anywhere near matching cellophane’s 
total consumption level. (Currently 
about 90 million lbs. of polyethylene 
are used in all forms of packaging, 
and, according to one seller, by 1960 it 
will account for 225 million Ibs. of the 
total market.) 

At least a dozen U.S. companies 
are already producing or planning to 
produce polyethylene resin, and there 
are probably more than 50 extruders 
now turning out the material in film 
form. Thus it’s almost certain that an 
ever-increasing proportion of resin 
production will go into film making. 
This increase in resin availability (830- 
million-lbs./year capacity by 1958), 
and at probably reduced prices, will 
continue to give polyethylene a push 
toward becoming one of the less ex- 
pensive wrapping materials in cost/ 
unit of surface covered. 

Polyethylene’s inherent properties 
make it an excellent packaging me- 
dium for specific jobs. It has low levels 
of taste and odor, low water absorb- 
ency, and a good level of moisture- 
proofness. Toughness, durability, 
chemical inertness, plus good flexibility 
even at extremely low temperatures, 
have led to its wide acceptance as a 
frozen food packaging film. 

Other packaging fields where poly- 


ethylene film has become established 
include larger textile items, hardware, 
small industrial parts, and candy. 

Despite the apparent competition 
afforded cellophane in some of these 
packaging outlets, the advent of poly- 
ethylene may actually help the former 
grow. Typical of the frequent develop- 
ments that have improved the protec- 
tive and handling qualities of flexible 
packaging films are some surprising 
combinations of two or more diverse 
materials. One of the most recent: 
polyethylene-coated cellophane. 

The marriage of these two major 
packaging materials produces a film 
with the better qualities of each and 
at a lower cost than for laminating 
two separate films. 

There are no production and con- 
sumption data available yet on the 
polyethylene-coated cellophane, but 
the material is now being produced in 
commercial-scale quantities in several 
grades and weights. Most of the out- 
put is going into bags or pouches that 
are heat- or adhesive-sealed. 

Saran-Coated Moves: Rapidly gain- 
ing an accepted position in the field 
of transparent packaging is a saran- 
coated cellophane. Here the modified 
vinylidene chloride polymer coating 
lowers the rate of water-vapor trans- 
mission, improves appearance, imparts 
greater strength, dimensional stability, 
and resistance to acids, alkalis, and 
gases. It also aids in minimizing the 
effects of aging. 

Actually, though, it seems highly 
unlikely that saran-coated cellophane 
will have much effect on the markets 
for regular cellophanes. Conventional 
cellophane is perfectly adequate for 
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HOW izacterezaas HELPS... 


.. KEEP PRODUCTS ON THE MOVE 


SALES BY THE BARREL—Rosco screw drivers practically sell 
themselves. Their colorful plastic handles, based on Hercules 
Hercocel® (cellulose acetate), are as durable as they are 
attractive. Soon to join the expanding line of Hercules 
plastics will be Hi-fax*, a revolutionary new ethylene polymer 
with properties unmatched by any material previously 
available. *Trademark 


_..FIGHT HOUSEHOLD PESTS! 


FRIGHTENING CLOSE-UP, this fly can be more than a nuisance. House- 
hold insects carry disease, menacing the health of whole communities. 
To help control flies, mosquitoes, and similar pests, many home- 
owners rely on insecticides based on Hercules Thanite®. Commercial 
firms, municipalities, and official insect control agencies have also 
found that when Thanite is added to their formulations it gives 
immediate knockdown, plus maximum high kill. 








FOR LONGER-LASTING BEAUTY at low cost, swimming pool owners every- 
where depend on protective coatings based on Parlon® (chlorinated 
rubber). Parlon paints, such as Inertol Ramuc pool enamel! which was 
used on this pool, won’t fade or peel despite weathering and sub- 
mersion. Wherever protective coatings must meet a corrosive chal- 
lenge from moisture or chemicals, Parlon-based paints provide an ideal 
all-purpose maintenance finish. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware HER (Oy &, LES 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, 
ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, OXYCHEMICALS, 


G56-4 
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EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS. CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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ODOR 


FOR 


e Industrial Products 

e Household Products 

e Manufacturing 
Processes 


ALPINE AROMATICS 
METUCHEN, N. J. 


RAOUL PANTALEONI, DIRECTOR 














“IT’S LIKE BUYING solvents 
for a cent a pound—delivered, 
ready for use.”” Bud Pennington 
refers to the economy of recover- 
ing solvent vapors in CoLUMBIA 
Activated Carbon plants. And he 
should know — he’s designed 
many of them. Write for booklet 
4410. Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals Company, a Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration, 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York I7. 


“Columbia” is a trade-mark of UCC. 
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most of its applications. Too, the 
saran-wedded material is relatively ex- 
pensive. 

The coated film does offer an extra 
margin of protection for those prod- 
ucts that need it, however, and can 
justify the higher cost. 

Perhaps more generally known, as 
a result of extensive television promo- 
tion, is Dow Chemical’s Saran Wrap. 
While some saran is now being uti- 
lized in general transparent film out- 
lets, Dow has concentrated on the 
home-wrap front, an area where cello- 
phane is comparatively little used. 

The company’s particular problem, 
when it launched Saran Wrap, was 
that this home market appeared to 
be virtually saturated. Wax paper and 
aluminum foil were dominant, seemed 
to satisfy all the housewife’s wrapping 
needs. And the choice was wide. There 
were, at the time, nearly 30 name- 
brand wax papers and aluminum foils 
on retail shelves, and at least 6 of 
these were of major significance. 

But Dow decided to promote its 
product as an addition to the market 
rather than as another competitor; it 
felt certain that saran’s primary 
appeals of transparency, cling, and 
the fact that it kept foods fresher 
longer than most other materials, were 
keys to consumer acceptance. 

Evidently the campaign has paid 
off. Last year Dow opened a new 
10,000-sq.ft. plant to turn out more 
than 5 million rolls of Saran Wrap 
a month. 

Rubber Wrap: Goodyear’s Pliofilm, 
one of the earliest flexible film con- 
tenders, has been a comparatively 
slow mover in the packaging market. 
Although there are no actual produc- 
tion and consumption figures available 
—Goodyear is the sole producer—use 
in packaging probably doesn’t exceed 
15 million Ibs./year. Compared with 
cellophane’s hefty 350-million-lbs./ 
year consumption, this is indeed a thin 
slice of the business. 

Pliofilm, a plasticized and stabilized 
rubber hydrochloride, is produced by 
treating a natural rubber cement with 
hydrogen chloride gas; the resulting 
resin is neutralized and dissolved. The 
solvents are then evaporated by heat, 
leaving a transparent film. 

The material is inherently moisture- 
proof and makes strong seals. These 
attributes have opened up a success- 
ful outlet in the packaging of some 
liquids and foods with high moisture 


content (e.g., cheeses, meats, prod- 
ucts packed in brine). 

Cellulose Acetate—Low Uptake: 
Cellulose acetate, like cellophane and 
Pliofilm, was one of the earliest (1920) 
to break into the flexible film market. 
But again, as with the rubber-based 
film, its use in packaging has remained 
small compared with cellophane’s. The 
acetate, however, has many properties 
that @ill nudge consumption upward 
—good transparency, clarity and bril- 
liance; transmits 90% of visible light. 

Further, because of its insensitivity 
to softening by water and its high 
rate of water and gas transmission, 
cellulose acetate film is cutting a wider 
swath through produce packaging 
outlets in particular. Spinach packers, 
for instance, have _ enthusiastically 
taken to the acetate’s “breathing” char- 
acteristics. And lemons, limes, to- 
matoes, mushrooms, and other fresh 
foods are increasingly being wrapped 
in the material. (In thicker gauges 
acetate is becoming more important in 
rigid transparent containers. ) 

Again using produce packaging as 
a benchmark, the material’s acceptance 
can be charted from these estimated 
statistics: in 1946 less than a million 
Ibs. of thin-gauge cellulose acetate 
were consumed for fresh produce. Last 
year’s reckoning of such consumption 
was some 2 million lbs. Use will likely 
double in the foreseeable future, but 
even an anticipated 4-5 million lbs./ 
year isn’t much in the film picture. 

Polyester Entry: Aimed at cello- 
phane’s weaker fields, heavy-duty out- 
lets, is Du Pont’s comparatively new 
polyester film, Mylar. It’s expensive, 
but is reported to be exceptionally 
strong, brilliantly clear, and have 
printing and handling qualities gener- 
ally similar to cellophane. Mylar’s 
great strength, immunity to acids, 
alkalis, oils and solvents, and its heat- 
and water-proofness, Du Pont spokes- 
men say, will enable it to compete 
successfully with other materials (e.g., 
polyethylene, Pliofilm) in the packag- 
ing of heavy textile products, hard- 
ware items, and the like. 

U.S. Mylar production is small now, 
and most of it goes into insulation, 
vapor-barrier materials, recording 
tapes, metallic yarns, decorative sur- 
facing, and covering for acoustical 
tiles. Packaging forms include wraps 
and bags, but by far the largest, and 
expected to remain so for some time, 
is as windows in folding cartons. In 
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F No need to guess about 
the physwcal properties of 


mono 
di 


tri 


If you are interested in the physical properties of these 
versatile compounds, our technical bulletin will give you 
the information you seek. It describes graphically vapor 
pressure vs. temperature, boiling points of aqueous solu- 
tions, surface tension vs. temperature, specific gravity 
vs. temperature, specific heat vs. composition, freezing 
point vs. composition, and other properties. 


In addition, you will find chemical and toxicological 
properties, methods of analysis, uses, and handling and 
storage information. Write today for your copy of 
Jefferson’s Mono, Di, and Triethanolamine Bulletin. 
Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., Box 303, Houston 
I, Texas. 
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Essential Chemicals from Hydrocarbon Sources 


efferson 
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Vulcan-designed synthetic ethanol plant 


Vulcan Engineering Division offers 


5 ic at | PROCESS KNOW-HOW 
ach ts Te 


BACKED BY 


INTEGRATED ENGINEERING 


@ for designing and building 
organic chemical production facilities 
involving catalytic and high-pressure reactions. 


process know-how 
for organic synthesis 


@ SOME OF THE MODERN, ECONOMIC 
COM MERCIALLY-PROVEN PROCESSES 
AVAILABLE ARE FOR SYNTHESIS OF 


methanol * ethanol *®& propanols * 
butanols *% formaldehyde * 
acetaldehyde * furfural *% acetone * 
methyl-ethyl ketone % acetic acid * 


esters we ethers % glycol *& urea-*® 


sees i t 








Vulcan-engineered-and-built MEK plant 


Integrated engineering — process design, project management, drafting 
and construction services. 


Complete Engineering for 
Chemical and Petro-Chemical Processing 


VULCAN ENGINEERING DIVISION 


ey * VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY CO., General Offices and Plant, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
BOSTON DENVER HOUSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
VICKERS-VULCAN PROCESS ENGINEERING CO, LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 


DIVISIONS OF THE VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY CO.: 
VULCAN ENGINEERING DIVISION @ VULCAN MANUFACTURING DIVISION @ YULCAN CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 
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fact, despite Mylar’s higher price, one 
box maker has predicted that the film 
will one day capture virtually the 
entire window film market. (At the 
moment, Du Pont is the only poly- 
ester film producer, but other com- 
panies are eyeing plans for similar 
films.) 

Nonplastic Impact: Aluminum foil 
producers in the U. S. have for years 
regarded the flexible packaging market 
as a profitable outlet. Today, about 
75% of the foil made winds up as a 
packaging material. How impressive 
such use has been—and will be—can 
be surmised from these output figures: 

Two decades ago, aluminum foil 
production was about 20 million lbs./ 
year. (Note that cellophane produc- 
tion at that time had reached the 100- 
million-lbs./year level.) By 1953, foil 
output was up to 115 million lbs., and 
production rose an additional 23 mil- 
lion lbs. during the following year. 

Turnout for °56 is estimated well 
above last year’s near-180 million lbs., 
will probably tally about 190 million, 
with some 140 million lbs. going into 
hundreds of packaging applications— 
foods, tobacco, labeling, gift wrapping, 
home freezing and cooking, dairy 
products, chemicals, cosmetics, drugs, 
and protection of metal products in 
shipment. 

Cellophane and other flexible films 
have felt these foil encroachments to 
some extent, but, by and large, over- 
lapping has been small. Plain, unsup- 
ported foil is expected to be used more 
widely in. semirigid containers for 
bakery products, specialty foods, and 
frozen cooked foods (complete dinner 
trays, for example). Other uses: wraps 
for yeast, hard candy, chocolate, 
cheese, as overwrap for frozen poultry. 

Aluminum foil boosters are more 
inclined to anticipate a steady growth 
in packaging consumption through 
population increase and accelerated 
use in new applications, than through 
any great bucking of transparent 
films. And such factors alone presage 
a healthy level of business for the 
future. By about 1970, trade analysts 
say, annual foil production will be 
about 350 million lbs., with perhaps 
240-250 million Ibs. headed for pack- 
aging applications. 

Paper Hurdle: Paper — glassine, 
greaseproof, parchment, waxed—is, 
of course, one of the oldest food pack- 
aging materials. And it was the glas- 
sine-type papers with which cellophane 
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THE START with your Paint REMOVER 


es % Z i Pid tee: 


or THE FINISH with your Lacquer 


is better when you manufacture with Enjay Ketones & Solvents 


Paint remover and lacquer require uniform, high quality, active 
solvents to assure best performance. That’s why Enjay Methy! Ethyl 
Ketone and Acetone are in demand by the surface coating industry. 

The Enjay Company, a recognized leader in the Ketone and Solvent 
field, offers you a dependable supply of these high quality materials. 

In addition, the Enjay Technical Service Laboratories are available 
to assist you in the application of all Enjay products. Write or call 
for complete information. 


Enjay offers a diversified line of petrochemicals for industry: KETONES 
AND SOLVENTS (Methyl! Ethyl Ketone, Acetone, Isopropyl Acetate, Secondary 
Butyl! Acetate); and a varied line of LOWER ALCOHOLS, HIGHER OXO ALCOHOLS, 


; sie 
OLEFINS AND DIOLEFINS, AROMATICS. Pioneer in 


Petrochemicals 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 WEST Sist ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Other Offices: Akron, Boston, Chicago, Tulsa 
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W &T CHLORINATION... 


complete algae control for 25% of 
the cost of best previous treatment 


The Geo. Wiedemann Brewing Co., of Newport, Kentucky had 
an algae problem on the water-side surfaces of their pasteurizers that 
increased operational costs, cut pasteurization efficiency, caused corro- 
Sive pitting of the units, and created very objectionable odors. 

Five years ago, after trying other treatments, a Wallace & Tiernan 
chlorinator and proportioning solution panel were installed. The 
chlorination treatment has been completely successful in eliminating 
the problem at about one-fourth the cost of the best treatment tried 
previously. 

A Wallace & Tiernan chlorination system can correct problems 
caused by algae growths in your process. Write for our free bulletin 
2136-C that describes the Geo. Wiedemann Brewing Co. case history, 
and tell us of your specific problem. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
1-54 


Wel MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS & METERS 


for Automatic Batch Control 
Continuous Blending 
Materials Accounting 

Control the feeding of ingredients by weight to an 
accuracy of 1%. 

Capacities range from 3 to 3000 Ibs. per min. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF OUR BULLETIN: 

“The Best Weigh is the Merchen Way.” 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9,NEW JERSEY 
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—and later plastic films and metal 
foils—had to contend while breaking 
into the flexible packaging field. 

But despite paper’s long history in 
packaging, enthusiastic producers in- 
sist that glassine could still be regarded 
as a “new development,” since it has 
proved versatile and readily susceptible 
to many modifications for widely 
varying end-uses. Glassine, they point 
out, is available in an almost unlimited 
range of weights, degrees of clarity 
and greaseproofness. Boast of the in- 
dustry is that it can supply any type 
of glassine, greaseproof, or vegetable 
parchment material on order. 

There are few official government 
statistics available on the various 
papers, and the trade, too, has been 
traditionally reticent about revealing 
the magnitude of its operations. Some 
studied estimates, however, indicate 
that future growth will be steady, 
though scarcely matching cellophane’s 
expectations (see chart below). 

Output of the three leading papers 
is estimated at about 300 million Ibs./ 
year; it will probably climb to no more 
than 330 million Ibs. in the next five 
years, and not over another 30 million 
by 1965. 

Although a number of paper prod- 
ucts have been replaced by the newer 
packaging materials, even the strong- 
est competitors concede that paper 
will continue to be a formidable op- 
ponent in the constant battle for some 
markets. 

In addition to its other attributes, 
glassine is smooth and dense, and is 
an excellent base sheet for coatings 


Se 


Estimated U.S. Production 
of Glassine, Greaseproof, 
Vegetable Parchment 


— Million Ibs. 








1960 ~=—«s1965 
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Hydrogen 
Cyanide 


Chloride 


by FOSTER WHEELER 


Process design is the most important engineering function in the 
building of chemical plants,—in many cases the design data are 
of a strictly confidential nature, having to do with unusual 
physical-chemical characteristics of charge, products and inter- 
mediates. 

Foster Wheeler has cor-pleted a number of chemical plant 
installations in which the final process design was the collabor- 
ative product of the client’s basic design and Foster Wheeler’s 
cumulative design experience in many industries. 

After the process design has been approved, Foster Wheeler 
specialists take over the detailed operations of engineering, 
procurement, fabrication and, finally, the construction of the 
complete chemical process plant. 

Experience proves that time and money are saved when the 
entire project is one contractor’s undivided responsibility. Foster 


Wheeler Corporation, 165 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


FOSTER WW WHEELER 
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speaking of uranium mining... 


ITRO’S across-the-board position in atomic energy be- 
gins with uranium exploration and mining. Its sub- 
sidiary, Vitro Minerals Corporation—jointly owned with 
Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal Company—is now the 
largest uranium producer in Wyoming, conducting extensive 
strip mining in the Gas Hills area. 
Vitro Minerals’ rise to a commanding position in uranium 
mining in eighteen short months is based on three factors: 


e Use of the most advanced technology in the mining field—backed by 
the know-how of the parent companies; 

e Job-engineered equipment — draglines, bulldozers, power shovels, 
crushers, ore samplers and other machinery ; 

e A bold, purposeful program aimed at leadership in uranium mining. 


Vitro Minerals is exploring, drilling or managing other 
uranium properties, including several in the Henry Moun- 
tains area of Garfield County, Utah, and in the Green River 
and San Rafael areas of Emery County, Utah. 

The ore-buying extension will place new emphasis on 
mining efficiency. Vitro Minerals has the personnel, ex- 
perience and equipment to give the most in mining. Its close 
affiliation with the Vitro Uranium mill in Salt Lake City 
assures a consistent market for ores from its own operations. 
For joint venture or contract operation details write 


VITRO MINERALS CORPORATION, Salt Lake City,. Utah 
A Subsidiary of 


WTO 


@ Research, devel p systems 





CORPORATION of AMERICA 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





St Uranium mining, milling, processing, refining 
4 Nuclear and process engineering, design © Rare metals, rare earths, heavy minerals 


f Refinery engineering, design, construction €> Ceramic colors, pigments, fine chemicals 
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with special properties such as heat- 
seal, gloss, water-vapor-proofness. One 
of the principal coatings is paraffin 
wax, of course; and, as part of their 
campaign to recapture some lost out- 
lets, paper manufacturers have turned 
to modifying the wax with film form- 
ers and resins to improve gloss and 
heat-seal. 

Greaseproof papers (made from 
special sulfite pulps) are also widely 
used in packaging food. Foil and films 
continue to move into this area, but 
the greaseproofs are still dominant 
in the packaging of lard, butter, mar- 
garine, ham, bacon, and _ similar 
products, 

Too, while cellophane has made 
strides as a wrapper for white and 
specialty breads, waxed papers are 
still way out front in number of loaves 
packaged. 

On the other hand, for cakes and 
other baked sweet goods, the papers 
appear to be losing out. A few years 
ago, wholesale bakers packaged their 
wares almost entirely in glassine and 
waxed papers, but today it’s estimated 
that this outlet is divided about evenly 
with cellophane—an increase of ap- 
proximately 10% for the latter. 

Another growing outlet for cello- 
phane in the baked goods field is in 
the fractional (or inner-sealed unit) 
packaging of crackers and biscuits. 
This type of packaging, which pro- 
vides protection after the master pack- 
age has been opened, is spreading to 
such foods as cereals, rice, potato 
chips, and pretzels. 

Another closely related develop- 
ment, bundling (dividing the contents 
of a shipping case into easier-to-han- 
dle fractional units), protects the 
packages during distribution and shelf 
storage. Here cellophane is extensively 
used in hight packaging (e.g., drugs), 
and film use may climb with Mylar for 
heavier items. 

Two-piece chipboard cartons and 
kraft paper wraps, printed or im- 
printed, are generally used now. The 
paper, of course, is less expensive than 
the films, but not enough, aver sellers, 
to discourage greater use of t!:; iatter 
in the near future. 

The advantages of using a trans- 
parent film for bundling are clearly 
obvious. No imprinting is necessary 
because the packages show through; 
the sparkling film adds a “quality 
look,” and the sales appeal of package 
color and design is utilized when these 
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New Stiength-end : 


op & 
Bemis Multiwalls 
the shipping sack with BALANCED STRENGTH 


STRONGER AT THE RIGHT PLACES 


New Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls, strength- 
ened top and bottom where most sewn bag 
breakage is experienced, will cut packing trou- 
bles and costs for you. 


TWO WAYS TO SAVE 


You'll save money one of these two ways with 
Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls: You may 
switch from a more expensive type of shipping 
container. Or, if you are already using multi- 
walls, you might use bags with fewer plies, be- 
cause of the greater ena strength, where it is 
needed. Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls may, 
at lower cost, do your job as well or better. 


SUCCESSFULLY TESTED - 


Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls have been suc- 
cessfully tested in all sections of the country 
and under all climatic conditions. They have 
proved themselves for packing cement, fertili- 
zer, chemicals, flour, salt. 





Here’s how it’s reinforced 


The reinforcement in Bemis Strength-End 
Multiwalls is a strip of sturdy kraft, several 
inches wide, running horizontally around the 
bag at the ends... anchored to the other walls 
so it works in conjunction with them... and 
adding greatly to the strength both at the sew- 
ing line and at the gusset corners. It’s just plain, 
common-sense, balanced strength construction. 


*TRADE-MARK 


Get the complete story about Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls from your Bemis Man. 


fy : General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
‘ BRO. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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When your formula calls 
for Boron Trioxide (B203)... 
we'll supply a suitable source. 


The great diversification of B2Oz sources 
in our product line-up may surprise you. 
Here you'll find Borates, Concentrates, 
Boron Compounds, Ores, Elemental 
Boron, and organic borates in the form 
of Boric Acid Esters...As specialists in 
the borate field for more than fifty years, 
our mines and refinery are geared to meet 
your particular requirements. Call upon 
us for technical advice without obligation. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


630 Shatto Place, Los Angeles 5 
100 Park Ave., New York 17 
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In engineering ee 


James B. Eads spanned the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis 
with the first steel-arch bridge. 
Named after its designer, the Eads 
Bridge is still regarded as an 
outstanding engineering achievement, 
is still a main artery of 
trans-river traffic. 


GROCO 6— WHITE OLEINE 
(U.S.P. OLEIC ACID) 


5, SE 

Cloud Point ws 
Color 544” Lovibond Red...... 
Color 51%” Lovibond Yellow.. 
Color Gardner 1933 .. 
Unsaponifiable 
Saponification Value 


lodine Value (WIJS) 
Refractive Index 50°C. 
(Average) nett 


Important dates in the Flistory of Industrial Progress 


In the history of fats and waxes 


Abbe announced a refractometer with heated prisms. 
Today, the refractive indices and spectrophotometric 
examinations available to the laboratory te_anician 
permit the closest possible check on fatty acid 
composition and uniformity. These and other quality 
control procedures are in everyday use in the 
laboratories of A. Gross & Company. They help to 
insure the consistent superiority of such products 

as GROCO 6—WHITE OLEINE. Properties of this 
multiple distilled Oleic Acid are shown in the table. 
Send for samples and catalog “Fatty Acids in 
Modern Industry”. 


Aa. GROSS & COMPANY 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Factory: Newark, N. J. 


Distributors In Principal Cities 
Manufacturers Since 1837 
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multiple units are stacked on retail 
shelves of food, drug, toiletry, and 
hardware stores. 

Formidable hurdles for many of the 
newer packaging materials are the more 
than 200 different types of vegetable 
parchment papers currently being sold; 
many are aimed for wrapping chores. 

Without these types of papers, it’s 
doubtful whether some _ industries 
(e.g., potato chips, popcorn, salted 
peanuts) could kave achieved their 
current giant statures. Significantly, 
however, while papers still lead as 
wrapping for such commodities, cello- 
phane within the last five years has 
moved in to take nearly a third of 
the market. 

In another packaging arena, wrap- 
ping of tobacco items, cellophane long 
ago wrested top honors from glassine. 
It’s estimated that the former is now 
used as the outer wrap on paper-foil 
packages for 80-85% of the cigarettes 
sold in the U.S. Before 1930, such 
cellophane use was negligible com- 
pared with use of glassine. 

Thus, with the continued growth of 
cigarette consumption—record use is 
reportediy well on its way in ’56 de- 
spite cancer alarms—and other 
wrapped tobacco products, cellophane 
sales in this category seem definitely 
rising. And tobacco is a fairly im- 
portant outlet in the over-all flexible 
packaging picture—it takes about 10% 
of all such materials produced. 

Film. Wrap-up: It’s difficult to 
imagine our economy withc ‘t flexible 
films. Their contributions i. he past 
10 years or so to cieanliness, ease 
of handling, package attractiveness, 
shaving of shipping costs and waste 
have laid the basis for a vital multi- 
million dollar industry. 

Probability of further growth in the 
bustling packaging business is assured 
by at least three aspects of its develop- 
ment: 

e Rapid technological advances in 
packaging methods. 

e Enthusiastic retailer 
sumer acceptance. 

e Aggressive promotional programs 
instituted by food sellers and film 
producers. 

Cellophane has been the vanguard 
in the flexible film packaging parade 
for many years, and though the ranks 
have grown with the advent of plastic 
films, metal foils and other wrapping 
materials, it’s a safe bet that cellophane 
will still be leading a decade from now. 


and con- 
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Vinyl : 
compounders — WRAQaxacg ay 
specifying plasticizers 
made from : 
Tit-f-) 
(atefe] | 
. 
py.“ eozed kek a 


Here's how~ You sell finished product by volume 
rather than by weight. You get the most volume 
at lowest cost by buying plasticizers on the basis 
of volume of finished product, not weight of fin- 
ished product. At equal cost per pound Oxo Alco- 
hol plasticizers such as DIOP and DDP are cheaper 
to use. Here is a comparison: 


DOP DIOP 
Density 20/4 0.983 | 0.983 


EMC* at 1,600 psi 50.3 51.4 




















*Equivalent Modulus Concentration (phr) 





InpoIL plastics evaluation laboratory checks 
quality of Inport Alcohols by testing finished 
product. Here operator measures elongation 
of plasticized vinyi strip to determine Equiv- 
alent Modulus Concentration of plasticizer. 


No need to reformulate—Compounders 
plasticizing with DOP need not refigure form- 
ulations in order to use DIOP or DDP. They can 
be modified by using this table: Contact your supplier — Ask 
your plasticizer manufac- 
_ Plasticizer phr turer for samples of DIOP, 
Relic —~Sop phe DDP and other esters made 
on ioon bs with Inpom Oxo Alcohols. 
% Bons. i Sone: Inpor. Chemical Company 


at 1,600 psi at 900 psi d t fact t 
1.000 1.000 oes not manufacture esters. 
1.022 1.019 Information—Send for INDOIL 


1.068 1.086 Oxo Alcohol Bulletins. 
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As a final step in the manufacture of Powell Valves, every 
valve is subjected to an actual line test—a positive method 
of testing. For special services, valves can be given hydro- 
static, air and gas tests so that they will meet various fluid 
control services. 

Thus, when the pressure is on you—when you have a pro- 
duction schedule that must be met—that’s when you'll be glad 
you installed Powell Valves. 


Nc matter what your flow control problem may be, Powell 
has valves designed to solve your problem. And you can depend 
on long, trouble-free service. Through careful quality control, 
every Powell Valve has PERFORMANCE VERIFIED. 

Because of Powell’s painstaking quality control, plant shut- 
down through valve failure is greatly reduced. Records from 

refineries, power and industrial plants the 
world over prove it. 


Consult your Powell Valve dis- 
tributor. If none is near you, we'll 
be pleased to tell you about our 
complete quality line which has 
Performance Verified. 


The Wm. Powell Company 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


»..110th YEAR 


FIG. 2453-G—Large Size FIG. 2342—Stainless Steel FIG. 2475—Stainless Steel 
Stainless Steel 0.S. & Y. Gate Bolted Cap Swing Check Valve 0.S. & Y. Globe Valve for 
Valve for 150 Pounds W.P. for 150 Pounds W.P. 150 Pounds W.P. 


Bronze, Iron, 
Steel and Corrosion- 


Resistant Valves 


POWELL VALVES 
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Teflon Can Be Bonded 


After Sodium Treatment 


A new surface treating technique has been 
devised which enables Teflon to be bonded 
either to itself or to other materials. Until 
now the poor bonding characteristic of this 
corrosion resistant plastic has severely lim- 
ited its application in many fields. 

Here’s how it’s done! After solvent clean- 
ing to remove surface grease and grime, ihe 
Teflon is dipped for a few seconds into a 
solution of 1% metallic sodium in liquid 
anhydrous ammonia. It is quenched in water, 
allowed to stand in the air, and then it can 
be cemented to aluminum, mild steel, wood 
or more Teflon with conventional adhesives. 
Bond strengths — both straight and shear ten- 
sile—are high enough for most applications. 

Manufacturers of corrosion resistant tanks, 
pipes, ducts and valves who have been eyeing 
Teflon as a lining material for a long time 
now have a technique that will enable them 
to put many of their ideas into practice. 
Those who will be using metallic sodium for 
the first time in this application will find 
a great deal of valuable know-how in U.S.I.’s 
new 40-page book, “Handling Metallic Sodium 
on a Plant Scale.” This book is available 
from U.S.J. without charge. 


Methionine Helpful 
In Reducing Obesity 


Methionine’s ability to facilitate the mobili- 
zation and transportation of body fat during 
weight reduction has led to its use in a new 
drug formulation employed in treating obesity. 

The new formulation contains amphetamine, 
phenobarbital, methycellulose, choline and 
vitamin By2, in addition to pi-methionine. 
The methionine acts to relieve fatty infiltra- 
tion of the liver, which, in cases of obesity, 
is already overburdened. 

The new drug product was used in con- 
junction with a dieting regimen and was found 
to be well tolerated, convenient to take and 
therapeutically potent. 


U.S.I. People Speak On 
Sodium At ACS Meeting 


Metallic sodium was thoroughly discussed 
in a Symposium on “Handling and Uses of 
the Alkali Metals”, at the 129th National 
Meeting of the American Chemical Society 
held at Dallas, Texas, in April. Among the 
papers was one entitled, “The Sodium Perox- 
ide Production Story”, by H. R. Tennant and 
R. B. Schow, describing the use of sodium 
in the manufacture of sodium peroxide at 
U.S.L.’s Ashtabula, Ohio plant. Another paper 
entitled, “Modification oi Method for Deter- 
mination of Sodium Monoxide in Sodium”, 
by Dr. V. Hansley and R. A. Kolbeson of 
the U.S.I. Cincinnati Research Laboratory 
was also presented. 


NEW EXTRA-WIDE POLYETHYLENE 
FILM CAN SOLVE MANY 
PROBLEMS IN CHEMICAL FIELD 


Chemical Process Industries ‘Welcoine 22 Foot Width As 
Answer To Many Temporary Or Emergency Situations 


Tough, flexible polyethylene film is how available in widths up to 22 feet. 
These newly available sizes offer simple, economical solutions to many of the 
problems that chemical processors face daily —in plants, pilot plants, and 








Pulmonary Edema Treated 
Successfully With Alcohol 


Pulmonary edema, an acute and often fatal 
fluid congestion of the lungs, whicn some- 
times occurs immediately after surgery, is 
reported to be treated successfully with ethyl 
alcohol vapor. 

This development was reported in an article 
entitled, “Alcohol Inhalation in the Treat- 
ment of Acute Pulmonary Edema in the Imme- 
diate Post-Operative Period.”* In most of the 
cases described, inhalation of 95% ethyl alco- 
hol vapor produced immediate and dramatic 
recovery, with no apparent harmful effect. 

In relieving pulmonary edema, ethyl] alcohol 
reportedly reduces surface tension and acts 
as an anti-foaming agent. In severe cases of 
edema, foam is formed in the respiratory 
passages, interfering with oxygenation. This 
suffocation in turn increases the formation 
of foam. The alcohol vapor interrupts this 
vicious cycle by modifying the surface ten- 
sion of the fluid, thereby reducing the amount 
of foam and permitting oxygen to enter the 
lungs to further alleviate the condition. 

The vaporized alcohol can be administered 
with standard anesthesia equipment, available 
in all operating rooms. Because most cases of 
pulmonary edema occur during or immediate- 
ly after surgery, the convenience of this meth- 
od of administering the alcohol contributes 
greatly to the success of the new technique. 


*R. Weyl, Illinois Medical Journal, 108, No. 5, 
November (1955). 





laboratories. Available from a number of film 
converters, the new, extra-wide films are made 
in a variety of heavy-gauge thicknesses and 
are folded into rolls of convenient width for 
easy handling. 

Protects Personnel and Materials 

Here are some examples of the use the film 
may be put to. Equipment may be sitting 
idle, or lying in storage, or in the process of 
being moved from one place to another — 
subject to dust, moisture or a chemically 
corrosive atmosphere. A polyethylene cover 
can be installed in minutes to provide pro- 
tection. Or if solid raw materials have to be 
stored before use in a spot where conven- 
tional storage facilities are inadequate, a 
processor can spread the polyethylene film, 
dump the material on it, then cover the whole 
with another sheet of tough, impenetrable 
polyethylene. Rock salt piles for winter high- 
way use are stored that way in some northern 
states. And bulk shipments of raw materials 
by gondola rail car or river barge are now 
being covered with polyethylene film to pra- 
tect against moisture. 

If an operation is conducted in the open 
air and weather is cold or stormy, a tem- 
porary polyethylene housing over the whole 
process, or part of it, can keep the operators 
warm and dry. As a matter of fact, this film 
is extensively used in new construction to 
wall in entire buildings as a protection for 
workers during the winter. A chemical plant 
can put it to the same use, not only during 
construction or maintenance work, but per- 


haps after a small explosion 
or fire leaves a building partly Ba Ye)-da 
exposed. 


Extra-wide polyethylene film can serve as a temporary protective cover for materials or equipment. 
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iia Polyethylene 

And where a pipe starts leaking at an upper 
level, a polyethylene tent oves a working 
area below can protect personnel intil repairs 
can be made. 

In the pilot plant or laboratory, perhaps 
two or three investigations are being carried 
out in the same room, and dust from one 
threatens to contaminate the other. A tem- 
porary polyethylene room divider can be 
quickly installed to separate the activities. 

Lines Kettles and Bins 

There are also the many short-term lining 
services that polyethylene can perform to 
prevent materials from becoming contami- 
nated, to save wear and tear on equipment. 
or to make ordinary vessels temporarily do 
the work of corrosion resistant equipment — 
such as lining pilot plant kettles for a spe- 
cial job involving corrosive materials, or 
lining bins containing dry materials to pro- 
tect against moisture. 

Becausc polyethylene film is light, tough. 
flexible, easy to handle, snd inexpensive, and 
because it keeps out cold and moisture and 
lets in light, its potential applications in 
the chemical industry — now that it can be 
obtained as a wide film — are almost limit- 
less. Plant, and especially pilot plant super- 
visors, would do well to keep this film in 
mind as a possible way out of some of those 
inevitable emergency situations. 

While U.S.I. does not supply the film, it 
does make polyethyelene resin, from which 
the film is made. Your Editor is anxious to 
hear of cases where you have been able to 
put polyethylene to work in your chemical 
process. - 


Plastics Exposition 


In New York This June 


New York City’s brand new Coliseum will 
play host to the 7th National Plastics Expo- 
sition, June 11-15, 1956. Over 225 individual 
companies plan to exhibit their products to an 
expected 20.000-plus crowd. U.S.I.’s PETRO- 
THENE® Polyethylene resin will be fea- 
tured in Booth 710 located near the southwest 
corner of the second floor. Also exhibited 
will be “U.S.I. Isosebacic” acid, a promising 
intermediate for many plastic uses. Technical 





POLYETHYLENE RESINS: 


PETROTHENE® 100 Series—high quality resins for uses demanding outstand- 


ing properties. 


PETROTHENE 200 Series—general purpose resins for extrusion, 


compression molding and paper coating. 


PETROTHENE 300 Series—resins for wire covering 
applications. 


OTHER PRODUCTS: 


Alcohols: Ethy! (pure and all denatured formulas), 
Fuse! Oil; Proprietary Denatured Alcohol Solvents SOLOX®, FILMEX®, 


ANSOL® M, ANSOL® PR. 





Sodium Pump Has 
No Moving Parts 


For its work with liquid metals, the Atomic 
Energy Commission has sponsored develop- 
ment of several types of electromagnetic (EM) 
pumps for moving liquid sodium end the 
sodium-potassium alloy known as NaK. 

Operation of these pumps is based on the 
high electrical conductivity of sodium. An 
EM pump operates on the same principle as 
an electric motor, but instead of iron mov- 
ing in an electric field the sodium moves in 
a similar electric field. Thus, the sodium 
stream acts as the moving part of the motor 
and it is pumped forward. 

Advantages of electromagnetic pumps are: 
they can be totally sealed; have no moving 
parts; can be mounted in any position; permit 
easy flow control. Both a.c. and d.c. types 
are used, depending on the application. 

Sodium can, of course, be transferred by 
other methods, as described in U.S.I.’s recent 
booklet, “Handling Metallic Sodium on a 
Plant Scale.” It can be transferred by vacuum, 
by positive displacement pumps. or by cen- 
trifugal pumps — and the final choice will 
depend on specific operating conditions. 


MAGNET POLE 


CURRENT 


COPPER BAR 
CONDUCTOR 


MAGNET POLE 


t.0w 
Electromagnetic pump for liquid sodium needs 
ro seal. Simple d.c. Faraday type is shown. 








and sales personnel familiar with both the 
polyethylene and the “U.S.I. Isosebacic” acid, 
as well as those familiar with other U.S.I. sol- 
vents of interest to the plastics industry, will 
be in attendance at the booth. They will be 
ready to discuss these products with plastics 
manufacturers and users. 
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Inorganic Chemicals: Ammonia, Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Metallic Sodium, 
Sodium Peroxide, Sulfuric Acid. 
Esters, Ethers and Ketones: Norma! Buty! Acetate, Dibutyl Phthalate, Diethy! 
Diethy! Oxalate, 
Intermediates and Fine Chemicals: Acetoacetarylides, Ethy/ 
Benzoylacetate, 
Oxalacetate, Sodium Ethylate solution, Urethan USP (Ethyl Carbamate). 
Animal Feed Products: 
Curbay B-G@® 80, Special Liquid Curboy®, DL-Methionine, Niacin US!', 
Riboflavin Concentrates, 
Vacatone® 40, Vitamin A, Ds and Ks products. 
Pharmaceutical Products: DL-Methionine, N-Acetyl-DL-Methionine, 
Riboflavin USP, Urethan USP, Intermediates 


injection, Carbonate, 


and electrical insulation Ethy! 


Normal Butyl, Amyl, 








| TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

















Information about manufacturers of these 
items may be obtained by writing U.S.I. 


A starting fluid for diesel and gasoline engines 
now comes in a pressurized can. Designed for 
cold or damp weather, the product reportedly 
gives quick, sure starts down to 65° below O°F., 
can withstand heat up to 180°F. safely. No. 1150 


A polyethylent glue dispenser resembling a pen 
has just been introduced in this country. The new 
unit will release one dot of rubber cement at a 
time, holds 5000 dots. Like a pen, it can be refilled 
with a disposable cartridge. No. 1151 


Alcohol and solvent users can now obtain wall 
charts for determining the contents of 55-qallon 
drums at various iemperatures by stick measure- 
ment. They are useful for making approximate 
measurements with minimum effort. No. 1152 


A high-temperature pressure gauge has been 
developed, reputed to give continuous accurate 
readings under long exposure to high heat and 
radiation. It is manufactured in a wide variety 
of materials to resist any liquid or gas. No. 1153 
A new C-18 unsaturated fatty diol is offered com- 
mercially as an intermediate for cosmetics, poly- 
ester modifiers, surfactants, quaternary deriva- 
tives. The compound has 1 double bond, OH 
groups on the Ist and 12th carbon atoms. No. 1154 


A small hand pump made entirely of polyethylene 
is now marketed which delivers a gallo: of 
liquid in a few seconds. It is chemically inert 
and very durable mechanically. The pump comes 
in various barrel lengths and mountings. No. 1155 
A sodium alloy slug to prevent oxidation of motor 
oil has been placed in an air-and-water-free fit- 
ting in the line ahead of the oil filter. It is claimed 
that cars fitted with this device have gone 20,000 
miles without oil deterioration. No. 1156 


Heavy rare earth oxides in purities to 99.9% 
are now available in substantial quantity. In- 
cluded are yttrium, samarium, gadolinium, ytter- 
bium, dysprosium, erbium, thulium. Large uses 

olishing. 

No. 1157 

recently 
announced, permits clear castings of up to 40 lb. 
in a single pour. Used at 15:100 parts by weight 
of epoxy, resulting resin may be cured at 140- 
200°F. in up to 15 hrs. No. 1158 


Polyethylene plugs to protect holes during finish- 
ing of metal parts are now being made in all 
standard tap sizes from No. 1 to 4 in. The plug 





Ethy! Acetate, Ethyl Ether, Acetone. 


Acetoacetate, 


Ethyl Chloroformate, Ethylene, Ethy! Sodium 


Calcium Pantothenate, Choline Chloride Product:, 


Vitamin Bj,» and Antibiotic Feed Supplemeni:, 





U.S.1. SALES OFFICES 


Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati 
Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * Houston * Indianapolis * Kansas City,Mo. 
Los Angeles * Lovwisville * Minneapolis * Nashville * New Orleans 
New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland, Ore. * St. Louis 
Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle 


DUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Titanium dioxide users, who, just about six months ago, were ham- 
strung for supplies because of the generally acute shortage, are breathing much 
easier now. Fact is, reports in the trade indicate that dioxide supplies are fairly 
adequate, (And titanium, toc, is more readily available now than it has been.) 





This doesn’t mean, of course, that all titanium dioxide producers are 
certain that the long-tight titanium dioxide situation is definitely over-—plans 


for expansion are still being carried forward (CW Market Newsletter, Dec. 17, 
*55). 


New Jersey Zinc, which last month acquired American Cyanamid’s 
Gloucester (N. J.) titanium pigments plant, will enlarge facilities there to up the 
capacity, now somewhat over 20,000 tons/year. Also in the works: a new 
titanium dioxide plant. 


Although slowing demand for dioxide from some outlets (paints, 
floor coverings) is contributing to the easiny of the market, few observers expect 
any immediate downward revision in the pigment’s price. 


Down, however, are prices on some phosphors used by the television 
industry. Tungsten and Chemical (division of Sylvania Electric Products) has 
posted reductions in black-and-white television picture tube phosphors. Price 
(in standard 5-Ib. bottles), for example, is down to $10/lb., compared with the 
previous $11.75. 





This and similar reductions for other packaging, says the company, 
are made possible by “improved equipment . . . manufacturing efficiencies . . . 
increased volume of phosphors business.” 


World production of man-made fibers reached an all-time record last 
year. The tally: some 5.6 billion Ibs., a 14% increase over °54’s 4.9 billion. 
That’s the latest word from a survey carried in the Textile Economics Bureau's 
Textile Organon. 





Additional data: The °55 total includes 4.5 billion Ibs. of rayon, 484 
million Ibs. of acetate, 562 million Ibs. of noncellulosic man-made fibers. Rayon 
output increased 1242 % above the previous year’s, and acetate production was 
up 7%; the noncelluiosics jumped a hefty 3542 %, with the U.S. accounting for 
6742 % of the ’55 noncellulosic total, compared with 69% in the previous year 


How are the Iron Curtain countries doing in relation to the U. S.? 
Organon candidly admits that rayon and acetate production and capacity data 
for the Soviet Union and its satellites are estimates, but the comparisons are 
interesting. 





Last year, the Russian sphere (Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Romania, U. S. S. R.) turned out some 205 million lbs. of 
filament yarn and 495 million lbs. of staple. (The 700-million-Ib. total, for the 
purpose of compilation, is considered as regular tenacity rayon yarn and/or 
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rayon--tow, although it is known that high-tenacity rayon yarn, cuprammonium 
rayon and acetate are also produced in the filament yarn and staple forms. ) 


The U. S. output of filament yarn in ’55 was slightly over 865 million 
Ibs., while staple production ran to almost 396 million lbs. The latter was second 
only to Japan’s world-leading 536 million Ibs. 


Japan, too, is high-stepping along in the synthetic resin field. Because 
of “an unexpectedly large increase in domestic requirements,” the Japanese 
Ministry of Trade is drastically revising upward its five-year plan for resin 
production. The original plan, which was to cover 1955-59, has been altered 
to apply to 1956-60. Production target has been raised from a previous 157,400 
tons/year by ’S fo a new goal of 213,800 tons/year by 1960. 





Output wring the 1955-56 “financial year” totaled 99,844 tons, 20% 
higher than the estimate made at the beginning of the year. Chief reason for the 
increase: impressive demand for urea resin and vinyl chloride, which together 
account for 70% of total resin production. 


The drop last week in spot prices on copper cyanide isn’t being hailed 
as a forerunner of other copper chemical reductions. The 3¢/lb. cyanide cut 
(across the board) is a direct result of lower prices on copper scrap and custom 
smelter material. 





Copper prices on the world market, incidentally, are still being held 
below domestic producers’ 46¢/lb. (delivered in the U. S.), and the discrepancy 
is said to be a contributing factor to the metal’s market unstability. 


Final form of the ethical business practice rules for the melamine 
dinnerware industry has been okayed by the Federal Trade Commission. The 
new quality standards (CW, June 16, p. 57) will guide the trade in avoiding 
illegal advertising, pricing, and other marketing practices. 





Sparked by the Society for the Plastics Industry, the melamine rules 
will ban false guarantees, trademark infringements, fictitious price lists, dis- 
paragement of competition, sales below cost, substitution of products, and other 
misleading or deceptive representations. 


SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending June 25, 1956 


UP 





Change New Price 
Blood, dried, high grade, ungrd., 16-17% ammonia, bgs., 
Chicago, unit-ton ..... seers.” gd Wag iis asa $5.25 


Carnauba wax, yellow No. 1 ceara, bgs., ton-lots, lb. us 0.08 1.38 


DOWN 





Copper cyanide, tech., bbls., 20,000-ib. lots or more, Ib. .. $0.03 $ 0.775 
Mercury, 76-lb. flask, net-flask Fe te wakes ole ee ae 
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A new process using Glycerine, still in the labo- 
ratory stage, shows promise of solving a 
by-product recovery problem in the chemical 
industry. 

For every ton of fiber produced by rayon 
manufacturers, more than a ton of sodium sul- 
fate is produced. At the same time, rayon plants 
consume large amounts of caustic. In the past, 
chemists have tried unsuccessfully to find an 
economical way of converting sulfate into 
much-needed caustic. 

Recent experiments have shown that signifi- 
cantly higher yields of caustic soda may be ob- 
tained by treating sodium sulfate with slaked 


This balanced group of properties keeps 
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lime—in Glycerine solution. 

The new process takes advantage of Glycer- 
ine’s solvent and dispersing abilities. Continu- 
ing research with these properties of Glycerine 
may uncover practical by-product recovery 
processes of a similar nature for still other in- 
dustrial chemicals. The unique balance of prop- 
erties that has won such wide acceptance for 
Glycerine in the past continues to open new 
doors to chemical progress. In paints, foods, 
pharmaceuticals, packaging . . . for tomorrow’s 
surge of new specialties . . . in formulations and 
reactions yet unknown, nothing takes the place 
of Glycerine. 


( Jlycerine's usef ulnd 


20-page booklet on rt ao 8-page booklet on »S “es 16-page booklet on 
Glycerine for product ; “Federal Specifica- + Glycerine properties 


— 


conditioning tions for Glycerine” and applica’ ions 
For your free copy of any or all of these booklets write: GLYCERINE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION » 295 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 
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F Lastic 
Dishware 


Two of the trends 
that are 


Brisk Ne 
Specialties 


Chore for Perborates 


Nobody’s deriving more satisfaction 
from the vigorous new sales push for 
melamine plastic dinnerware than the 
makers of the stain-removing special- 
ties for such dishes. While big resin 
producers like Barrett Division (of 
Allied Chemical) and American Cya- 
namid try to pump melamine-based 
dinnerware sales up to the 105-million 
pieces mark this year—it means sales 
of 30-35 million Ibs. of resin for them 
(CW, June 16, p. 57)—manufacturers 
of the stain removers are riding coat- 
tail-fashion to higher sales, too. 

Net result, for makers of the clean- 
ers, is product sales volume estimated 
to approach 2 million lbs./year (for 
both home and institutionally used 
material). And, though aimed specifi- 
cally at plasticware, the cleaners are 
also finding a place as cleaning com- 
pounds for coffee makers of all types 
—glass, steel, aluminum. 

Bleach Brother: Somewhat akin in 
formulation to the light-duty dry 
bleach compounds, the stain removers 
are based on the so-called “perborates” 
—more accurately, sodium borate 
perhydrate. Currently marked prod- 
ucts are made, with the sodium 
borate monbdhytrate €NaBOs* -HeO, 
Perdox) made by Du Pont and sold 
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for about 30¢/lb. Dry bleaches gen- 
erally use the tetrahydrate, produced 
by Becco Division of Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corp., as well as by Du 
Pont. 

Only three formulations on the mar- 
ket now get a boost from the resin 
makers.* These are Dip-It (made by 
Economics Laboratory, St. Paul, 
Minn.), Maid-Easy Coffee Stain Re- 
mover or M-E Cleaner (made by 
Maid-Easy Cleansing Producis Corp. 
Mount Vernon, N.Y.) and Reen’o 
(Reen’o Sales Corp., St. Louis, Mo.). 

These materials get the nod from 
dinnerware makers because they can 
remove stains without affecting the 
surface finish of the dishes. Chlorine 
bleaching materials—wet or dry—take 
off the stain, but they frequently etch 
the dish surface in the process. Abra- 
sive scouring powders do the same 
sort of damage. 

Home and Industry: Though trade 
sources aren’t in full agreement, con- 
sensus is that the majority of the stain 
removers are now sold to institutional 
users, rather than to the housewife. 


*These are products for hand-washing dishes. 
For regular machine washing, two other products 
are suggested by American Cyanamid—Econom- 
ic’s Finish, and Calgon, Inc.’s (Pittsburgh) 
Thanx. 


Holding down use of these com- 
pounds somewhat, both industrially 
and in the home, is the fact that they 
are not required for daily dishwashing. 
Standard dishwashing detergents are 
satisfactory for regular cleaning of 
plasticware and coffee makers—these 
special materials are called upon only 
when dishes become stained. 

Second Chore: In an effort to ex- 
pand consumption, Maid-Easy, for 
one, suggests that its product be used 
to bleach fabrics such as nylon and 
Orlon. 

The stain removers contain con- 
siderably more perborate than do most 
light-duty household dry bleaches, are 
a little higher priced (16-oz. can of 
Maid-Easy retails for about $1). In 
the stain removers, the formulas aver- 
age about 35% perborate, provide 
about 5% available oxygen. Many typ- 
ical home bleaches release about 
1.5% available oxygen, often supple- 
ment bleach with optical whiteners. 

As things stand now, the bleaches 
far outsell their cousins, the stain 
removers. Nonetheless, the stain re- 
movers have an expanding potential— 
estimates are that $65-70 million worth 
of melamine dishware will sell this 
year—and the durability of the dishes 
indicates that once a family buys the 
plasticware, it will have a continuing 
need for the specialty cleaners. 
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Copper 
Utensils 


in modern housewares 
building .. . 


Mv arkets for 


Rub Out of Polishes 


While the success of plastic dinner- 
ware has been dependent upon the 
introduction of suitable new com- 
pounds such as the melamines and 
ureas, copper kitchenware owes its 
success not to novel materials, but to 
its excellent heat-conducting proper- 
ties, its handsome appearance.* 

But like plastic, copperware must 
be carefully maintained to be shown 
to best advantage, and here again has 
developed a tempting market for spe- 
cial cleaners. The general trend toward 
cleaners of this nature and an idea 
of this market can be seen by a glance 
at Copper Brite, introduced half a 
dozen years ago by Copper Brite, Inc. 
(Los Angeles). About 10 million bot- 
tles of this material were sold last year, 
according to the company. 

Tussle for the Top: Several firms 
now claim the top sales spot. Indica- 
tions are that the largest selling dry 
powder is Cameo Copper Cleanser 
(made now by B. T. Babbitt, since its 
acquisition of Cameo and the latter’s 
Chicago plant). Samae, made by Cop- 
per Clad Products (Newark, N. J.) 


*Also contributing to the success of the copper- 
ware has been its use in combination with such 
alloys as stainless steel. Modern copperware is an 
expensive product sold largely in metropolitan 
areas. 
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and recommended by Revere for use 
on its products, is likely the liquid 
giving Copper Brite its hardest com- 
petition—it’s sold as a powder, too. 
That there’s plenty of room for 
other products is plainly shown by the 
sturdy sales of several products of 
various types. Besides the ones men- 
tioned, top selling powder cleaners 
include Click Chemical Corp.’s (New 
York) Click 88; Commonwealth 
Home Products, Inc.’s (Kalamazoo, 
Mich.) Copper Glo; Kleen King 
Home Products Co.’s_ (Burbank, 
Calif.) Kleen King. An imported 
polish, Red Bear Powder, made by 
Lindahl’s Manufacturing Co. (Stock- 
holm, Sweden), also sells well. 
Leading liquids, creams or pastes 
include Atlantis Sales Corp.’s (Ro- 
chester, N.Y.) Brasso (liquid), Clipper 
Products’ (Chicago) All Metal (cream), 
Drackett Co.’s (Cincinnati) new 
Twinkle, Korex Co.’s (Detroit) Korex 
Copper Cleaner (paste), Ecko’s Cop- 
per-Brass Cleaner (paste), Noxon of 
New Jersey’s (Newark) Noxon. Viking- 
Sloane’s chemically impregnated 
“mitt” has scored heavily, saleswise. 
Ease of Use: Important part of the 
sales success of the copper shiners 
has been the emphasis on making 


HANS BASKEN 


them part of standard care for kitchen 
utensils. The trend seems to be to make 
the polishes simple to use—little rub- 
bing needed—safe, and without the 
harsh odor and action that has typified 
many brass polish formulations. 

The powder materials appear to 
slip into their kitchen role easily— 
they are much like the standard house- 
hold scouring powders. These also 
rate well on a low-initial-cost basis— 
most firms sell about eight ounces of 
powder in a shaker-top can for under 
30¢ (Red Bear is relatively high— 
18 oz. for $1.39). Liquids vary greatly 
in price—Noxon sells eight ounces 
for 21¢, Copper Brite for 89¢. 

Recipe Note: Unlike the plasticware 
cleaners, the copper polishes don’t 
rely on any novel ingredient, such as 
the perborates. The general compo- 
nents have been around for years. 
Though acid-containing liquids cost 
more than powders in many cases, 
they’re generally agreed te act faster 
than the dry materials, which depend 
largely upon abrasive action. 

Right now, competition in the 
field of copper cleaners is rough—an 
unsatisfactory product soon stops sell- 
ing. Despite the expanding sales of 
copperware reported by producers 
such as Ecko and Revere, specialties 
makers have found it no snap to build 
big sales. 
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2-AMINO-2-METHYL- 
1-PROPANOL 


Shy) CH )CH OH Mol Wt O14 
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Discover ! 
AMP - 


CHsC(CH3)NH2CH20H 


Samples of many Nitro- 
paraffins and derivatives 
available for study. 


AMP (2-Amino-2-methyl-l-propanol) is one 
of many versatile Nitroparaffins and deriv- 
atives now available in commercial quan- 
tity for industry. AMP has been found 
useful as an emulsifying agent and raw 
material in many industries including 
chemical manufacturing, textiles, chemical 
specialties, and paints, varnishes and lac- 
quers. Learn how the NP’s and derivatives 
may be of help in improving your present 
product or in creating new products. 


) NITROPARAFFINS || 


Industrial Chemicals Department 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 
260 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Please send me a detailed data sheet 
and sample of AMP plus informa- 
tion on other available Nitroparaffins 


NAME 

TITLE 
COMPANY 
STREET 


cITy 
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Turtle Takes to the Air 


SPECTACULAR new sign for 
Plastone-Turtle Wax Co. (Chicago) 
was unveiled last week in Chicago 
at the intersection of Madison, 
Ashland, and Ogden avenues. The 
34-ft., 15,000-Ib steel-and-plastic 
turtle, Plastone’s trademark, not 
only plugs the firm’s polish prod- 
ucts (and their “hard _ shell” 
finishes), but indicates the weather 
forecasts: turtle’s back is red to 
show warm weather ahead; blue 
to indicate cold; white to signify 
rain or snow; green to show no 
change. 


The big model rotates above 
an illuminated base that tells time 
and temperature—and the whole 
device, atop a 10-story building, is 
claimed to be world’s largest three- 
dimensional sign. Victor Sign and 
Display Co. (Chicago) designed 
the giant sign, which Multiplastic 
Co. (Addison, Ill) built from 3,200 
Ibs. of glass fiber and 10,000 Ibs. of 
structural and fabricated _ steel. 
Several days were required to as- 
semble the $200,000 mock turtle 
atop the building; the unveiling re- 
quired a full day of ceremony. 
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EXPANSION 


Packing Place: Extra space for its 
packaging operations has been ac- 
quired in Newark, N.J., by Pack It, 
custom packer of cosmetics and chem- 
ical specialties. About 125 will be em- 
ployed at the new facilities, which will 
be opened in a few weeks. 

e 

Drug Maker: Add a new firm to the 
list of drug makers: Pharmco, Inc. 
(Cleveland). The new company manu- 
factures, tests, and packages drugs on 
a custom basis. 

a 

Atlanta Addition: Zep Manufactur- 
ing Co. (Atlanta, Ga.) is planning a 
$750,000-addition to its home plant. 
The firm, producing sanitary and main- 
tenance chemicals, will put up a two- 
story structure on an eight-acre site 
in Atlanta’s Chattachoochee industrial 
area. Both laboratory and manufac- 
turing facilities will be included in the 
new plant. 


PRODUCTS 


Anti-Algae: Naugatuck Chemical 
Division, U.S. Rubber Co., is now 
pushing its Phygon-XL fungicide 
(chemically, 2,3-dichloro-1-naphtho- 
quinone) as an anti-algae agent. Sug- 
gested to prevent green scum from 
forming in ponds, the chemical is 
claimed harmless to fish. One applica- 
tion of about %2-1 lb. of the fungicide 
per acre of pond surface is said to 
keep it free of blue-green algae for 
a summer (green a!gae requires 4-5 
pounds; 15 Ibs. will control a water 
weed known as milfoil, but it will also 
kill fish). 

+ 

Cleaner-Germ Killer: A combination 
hand cleaner and germicide is now 
marketed by Landon Laboratories 
(Kansas City, Mo.) under the name 
Speed-Kleen. The compound contains 
bithionol (Monsanto’s Actamer) and 
lanolin, is said to remove from the 
hands such stains as carbon paper 
smudges, typewriter inks, ditto inks, 
greases. 

a. 

Broad Application: Fidelity Chem- 
ical Products Corp. (Newark, N.J.) 
is selling a new multipurpose lacquer 
for metals. Tagged Clear Universal 
Lacquer #100, it is said to provide a 
protective, adherent coat for all types 
of metals. 
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WE SUPPLY 


ESTERS 


from our NEWARK warehouse 


ALCOHOLS 
_ KETONES 
ESTERS 
GLYCOL ETHERS 
PLASTICIZERS 


CHLORINATED .— 
SOLVENTS 


'c] & fee) B 
AMINES 
Ethyl Acetate—Isopropyl Acetate AROMATIC 
n. Butyl Acetate—Isobutyl Acetate SOLVENTS 
Primary Amyl Acetates ALIPHATIC 
Methyl Amyl Acetate NAPHTHAS. 
“Cellosolve”* Acetate ; 





* Registered 
Trade Mark 
C&C 


CHEMICAL Ws WsSoLvVENTS 


INCORPORATED 
60 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 2, NEV/ JERSEY — MArket 2-3650 V/Orth 2-7763 











McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists Will Help You 


@ Merchandise your advertising © Conduct Surveys 
® Get leads for your salesmen 
® Get inquiries about your produét or service 
® Pin-point geographical or functional groups 
® Sell Direct ® Build up weak territories ® Aid Dealer Relations 


Direct Moil is @ necessary supplement to a well rounded Business Poper Advertising 
program. 

600,000 actual nomes of the top buying influences in all the fields covered by the 
McGraw-Hill publications make up our 150 mailing lists. These ore built and maintained 
primarily for our own use, but they are available to you for Direct Mai! purposes. Pick 
out a list of YOUR prospect from our Industrial Direct Mail Catalogue. 

More ond more, progressive companies are using Industrial Direct Mail regularly os 
on advertising medium, They effectively allocate a portion of their concentrate on the 
best business publication. 

For complete, detailed information about our service, fill in the coupon or write for 
your copy of our free Business and Industrial Direct Mail catalogue. 





Direct Mail Division, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Please forward my free copy of the McGraw-Hill 
“Industrial Direct Mail Catalogue.” 


Name 





Company 





Address 





Mc GRAW-HILL 
DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES = 


IN THE CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


Rate—$1.80 a line, mini- 
® Displayed Rate—$19.50 per inch. Con- e@ Undisplayed 
pat rates on request. Advertising inch on Abonog oe hos gel er 
j Il col- ment, 
St okies to Aueeer tipnenne NATIONAL 10% discount if full payment made 
3 columns fo a page. COVERAGE in advance for 4 consecutive insertions. 


Position wanted ads 2 above rate. 
® Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 11 days 





™ 
wal ‘al 


P. 





ry 


prior to publication date. 


Send NEW ADS & INQUIRIES to Classified Adv. Div. of Chemical Week; 


© Box Numbers count as one additional line. 


INDUSTRIAL SALESMEN 


Experienced in selling Anhydrous Ammonia, Aqua-Ammonia, Uria and 
Nitric Acid to Major Industrial Accounts. Applicants must have knowl- 
edge concerning application of these products in Industry. Salary com- 
mensurate with Ability and Experience. In reply state: Personal Data, Edu- 
cation, Experience and Salary requirements. Inquiries held confidential. 


Address reply to: 


SOHIO CHEMICAL CO. 


Industrial Relations Dept. 


Box 628 
Lima, Ohio 


‘Sales Trainees @ 


We have several openings for sales 
trainees for eventual sales of coal-tar 
chemicals, molding compounds, indus- 
trial and coating resins. Age 25-30, 
B. S. Chem., or CH. E. Some selling 
experience preferred. 





Write fully giving experience, educa- 
tion and age. Replies kept confidential. 


Personnel Dept., BARRETT DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


40 Rector St., New York 6, N.Y. 








P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 











PETROCHEMICAL 
MARKETING RESEARCH 


Opening for petrochemical or chemical engineer 
with marketing research or commercial analysis 
experience. Position is in newly formed marketing 
research: section of a leading national yee Y 
rapidly expanding in the petrochemical fiel 

Excellent opportunity for future advancement in 
development, sales, operation, and administrative 
fields, as weil as in marketin research, Location, 
Houston, Texas. Salary, $7,000-$9,000, depending 
_ qualifications. Please send personal resume 


P-2002 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 








«© POLYMER RESEARCH 2 


Organic Ph.D. or ival for fund al research 
in ‘high polymers. Experience preferred but will con- 
sider recent graduate. Forward complete résumé to 
C. M. Jackson, Coordinator, Technical Division 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 
Box 328, Louisville 1, Ky. 








degree—to supervise laboratory operation of expanding 
chemical company located in the South. Salary in line 
with training and experience. Write stating age, 
family status, training and experience, and salary 
expected. i 

P 2073 Chemical Week 


330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Design Engineers 
Design Draftsmen 


HIGHEST EARNINGS 
OVERTIME WORK 
PERMANENT EMP) QYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY TO ADVANCE 
IDEAL WORKING CONDITIONS 
AIR-CONDITIONED OFFICES 
MANY OTHER BENEFITS 


Please be sure to contact or see 


Arthur G. McKee & Co. 


with Engineering Offices in 
CLEVELAND, OHIO and UNION, N. J. 


McKee is a 50-year-old Engineering 
and Construction firm doing business 
on a world-wide basis. 


yen 
want 


Interesting, well-paying positions for 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS, 
DESIGN DRAFTSMEN and 
DRAFTSMEN qualified in 


PIPING PRESSURE VESSELS 
CONCRETE EQUIPMENT SPECS. 
STRUCTURAL ARCHITECTURAL 
ELECTRICAL MECHANICAL 


Refinery, Chemical, Blast Furnace, Steel and Sin- 
tering Plant, Industrial or Office Building design or 
drafting experience desirable but not necessary. 
The expanding McKee organ- 

ization, with three engineer- 

ing divisions, Refinery, Metals | eodnrngltc 

and Industrial, offers many 

interesting opportunities in 

these highly-paid fields. 

Investigate the opportunities 

McKee can offer you. If you 

want complete information 

write for our free booklet 

“Your Future in Engineering”. 


Please see or contact: 
Edward A. Kolner 


Arthur G. McKee & Company 


2300 Chester Avenue * Cleveland 1, Ohio 
TOwer 1-2300 











TEXTILE CHEMIST 


Broad experience with resins and rayons preferred. 
Must have minimum of B.S. degree in Chemistry. 
Salary commensurate with experience and training. 
Write stating age, era. family status, b 
ground and salary expec 


P 2072 whl Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 





FLOOR TILE 
CHEMIST 
Wanted 


manufacture 


Experienced 1 tile. Insurance, Hos- 
= ~sgma and 


lies treated confiden- 


P 1$22 Chemical W 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chines if, W. 











TILING ENGINEER 
WANTED 


Vinyl Asbestos or Vinyl 
Excellent opportunity for man having at least two or 
three years : experience. ~ Liberal Pension & Hospitaliza- 
tion program. re Midwest. 
1925 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago t1, I. 








CHEMICAL SALES EXECUTIVE 


Age 38, with 15 years successful experience in petro- 
chemical and chemical sales management for 
manufacturer desires top-flight position with reputable 
company. Working familiarity with industrial ac- 
counts in east, middle west, and southwest. Excellent 
references. aye degree. Married. 


W 2172 Chemical Week 
520 N. alchipan Ave., Chicago fi, Il. 





INRUSTRIAL CHEMICAL 
SALES 
PERMANENT POSITIONS— 
ALL BENEFITS 


Here is on unusual opportunity to enter or ad- 
vance yourself in the high paying field of indus- 
trial chemical sales with a rapidly expanding 
chemical firm. A chemical or Chemical Engineer- 
ing degree desirable. However, a degree in other 
fields with a minimum of 2 years of college 
chemistry will qualify. Salary and expenses plus 
commission and bonus are furnished. Benefits 
include free life insurance, health insurance, 
— and profit-sharing plon. Our employees 
now of this ad. Please mail complete résumé to: 
P2180 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, 
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Chemical 
Salesmen 


MQQBs___ Several territories open for sales- 
men with experience in selling or- 
ganic chemicals to industry. Age 
25-35. B.S. Chem., or CH. E. 
Write fully piving exptrience, edu- 
cation, age, location preference and 
salary requirements. Replies kept 
confidential. 


Personnel Dept., BARRETT DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye ia 


40 Rector St., » How York 6, N.Y. 
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MANAGEMENT 


SERVICES 


General Consulting e Instrumentation 
Management @ Equipment Design 
Patents @ Catalyst Development 
Systems Engineering e Translation 
e@ Chemical & Bacteriological 

Analysis 


TRACERS 


ann ee EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICALS WANTED/OFFERED 
SPECIAL SERVICES 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 11 days prior 
to publication date. 
Send NEW ADS & INQUIRIES to 
Classified Adv. Div. of Chemical 
Week; P.O. Box 12, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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PRR eh Rea Bo eG MONTMORILLONITE BERG BOAT COMPANY 


CLES SAS A w ini ty in Nevad taini : iali i 
= ie ree Wanted —————— SS proximately ae ‘Bons ot highest “quality "Mont skscovemncnsiens coal 

moritionite ° Tro as een oroughiy sur- 
Niiieaeeasais Chem Sales/Market Development veyed, drilled * blocked out. Clay has been tested MARINE TRANSPORTATION OF CHEMIC. 


large company, national experience in sales super and proven highly efficient for catalyst or filtering. Transportation Systems 
vision, training, contract negotiation, edvertising, We desire to tease or sell property. 


forecasting, etc. Can set up new or manage exist- KINNEY INDUSTRIES ne ee en 
Pw mp Chemical Week: Modest 5-digit salary. 410 Solano Ave., Los Angeles 12, Calif. Frederick C. Berg—-Marine Engineer 

haiti lieibicanianies etn EE SAR cde A eet Ee Georgetown, Maryland—Telephone Cecilton 4605 
Technical Sales and Service—Chemical engineer ‘SURPLUS CHEMICALS WANTED 
with 14 years laboratory development and technical ‘ Z. LECHER 
service in synthetic resins, coatings, adhesives and 5 CONSULTING SERVICES 


industrial finishes, seeks sales service position on Chemicais—B RESEARCH--PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 
Vest Coast. C urrently in sales capacity on Coast, 


contacting industrial accounts using synthetic res Pp = _ : tic Dyes and Intermediates 
ins. Will also consider laboratory Mo and pS > Ratt Retreat Rx) onto Sa, — Rubber Chemicais 
technical service position. PW-2 Chemical CH INC Organic Phosphorus and Sulfur Compounds 
Week. EMSOL, A 

70 Did Street, Elizabeth, NJ. EL 4-7654 1049 KENYON AVENUE 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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Selling Opportunities Wanted —————— JYERS OF SURPLUS TION 

CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS os eaadnmbertedee 

Established Distributor of Chemicals in Atlanta, Engineering, Design, Drafting, 

Georgia, interested in taking on new Chemical line. DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES Construction, Process Engineering 

We have a large warehouse, can make sales and PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. for 

service accounts in large area, RA-1930, Chemical Petroleum Refineries, Chemical 

Week. BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. and Petro-Chemical Plants 

75 Varick Street New York 13, WN. Y. Address: Refinery and ee = 
14409 So. Paramount Bivd., Paramount, 

Manufacturers’ Agent with New York office, WORTH 4-5120 ‘ ey 

Sales Facilities, wishes additional lines to repre- (Los Angeles) Calif. Phone: NEvada 6-126) 


sent, Eastern area. RA-2016, Chemical Week 
CUSTOM GRINDING Modern Plastics Research Corp. 


Established Chemical Manufacturer's Agent * Ultra Fine or Coarse SPECIALIZED MARKET RESEARCH 
located _in Phila., Pa., desires additional representa- © Specialty or Volume LASTICS AND PACKAGING 
tion. Successful sales experience and excellent ¢ Heat Sensitive Materials bea preg for major market studies 
technical background. RA-2116, Chemical Week. 


¢ Complete Blending and Grinding or for spot reports. 
service on unit or contract basis Write or telephone 


ii li 
A. Cromer Com. 10881 S. Contre! Avenue for details and free descri ~ wy. 


Box 682 Ook Lawn, Illinois a5 ane — P< Fae 
FOR RATES JAMES P. O/DONNELL 
OR INFORMATION SURPLUS WANTED 


Consulting Engineer 
CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS ‘ 
bout PLASTIC! IZERS. RESINS. DYES Professional Engineering for the 


SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS. ETC. Petroleum and Process Industries 


Classified Advertising * ng SERVICE CORPORATION 39 Broadway 


treet, ¥ ee We New York 6, 
er SSr0™ die Beaumont, Texas Tulsa, Oklahoma 


















































Contact The McGraw-Hill 


. RRINE 

l rest You. 
Office Nearest You = “cag son oad: 
ATLANTA, 3 DETROIT, 26 J. H. Day Stainless Steel Sigma Blade double arm pa of design & Surv covering Gaagsient | Ghee 
1321 Rhodes 856 Penobscot Bld jacketed mixer, 75 gal. work. cap. Perry, 1415 mical and Metallurgical Production; adus- 
Haverty Bldg. WOodward 2-1793. N. 6th St, Phila, 22, Pa thal "Waste “tae 

nut 
W. LANIER LOS ANGELES. 17 sos, st pe ag pestaings Steel Hts model J. E. SIRRINE CO. 

M 1 t ; A 
BOSTON, 16 1125 W. 6th St. ‘airman eee F senville South Caroiina 
MAdison 6-9351 


P. CARBERRY 





























Waste Disposal Plant includina Oliver Precoat Wisconsin oe Research Foundation 

H. J. SWEGER filter 5’ 3” dia. x 8’ face with Nash Hytor Vac- Project Setten ‘ead 4 Con- 

CHICAGO, 11 NEW YORK, 36 uum Pump, 18’ dia. lead lined steel reacting tank, tre: g A Ae Biochem ni Basteri- 

520 No. Michigan 330 West 42 St piping, pumps, agitators, etc, Built 1951—Unused. ology, Eearmaneioan logy, enema a and 
Ave. ( Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 

MOhawk 4-5800 


W. HIGGINS 5 HENRY De Vilbiss foam spray equipment gun, heater, Write for price schedule 
CINCINNATI, 37 ee ee unc valve, flowmeter and hose—Used. Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 


1915 Rockingham - HATHAWAY the RW Mig. Co,, Box 590 24 Brown St., Barber- P.O. Box 2059-G @ Madison 1, Wisconsin 














Ave. 
REdwood 1-4537 PHILADELPHIA, 3 
— 17th G Sansom ‘Sts. topoens 


CLEVELAND, 15 Rittenhouse 6-0670 Professional 
1510 Hanna Bidg. —. MINGLE 


2 is the highly effective classified advertising section 
SUperior 1-7000 H. BOZARTH ; 
W. SULLIVAN of CHEMICAL WEEK. You can use it, economic Assistance 


DALLAS, 2 SAN FRANCISCO, 4 ally, whenever you wish to reach the management 
Adolphus Tower 68 Post St. 

Main & Akard Sts. on ios 2-4500 
G. JONES OOLSTON 





in seiving your most difficult probiems 
is effered by consultants whose cards 


appear in this section. 


men of the chemical process industries. 
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OBJECTIONABLE 


ODORS 


CAN BE CONTROLLED! 


Through use of the correct aromatic 
compound, objectionable industrial or 
product by-odors can be made inoffen- 
sive easily, effectively and economi- 
cally. As pioneers in the field of indus- 
trial odor co: we can give you 
helpful assistance toward the elimina- 
tion of almost any unpleasant or sales- 
retarding odor with which you may now 
have to contend. What is your odor 
problem? Write us in detail and we'll 
help you solve it. 


Established 
ave 
44 


OCD ag 


Port AUTHORITY BUILDING 
76 NINTH fi conpcanctan NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


FOE 8 RNR 


RA GLI. 








The Great 
“EQUALIZER” 


In the old west, a Colt revolver 
was known as the “vreat equal- 
izer.” Today, it is your vote. 
When you step into the voting 
booth, you enter the one place in 
the world where all men are 
truly equal. Your secret vote car- 
ries the same weight and counts 
exactly as much as that of the 
mightiest person in the U.S.A. 


See you at the polls! 


Published as a public service in co- 
operation with The Advertising Council 
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Avene aa 
GLYCO PRC 3 

Agency—G. M. Rasford Co 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

Agency—Kudner Agency, 5 
—— See co., A. 

M Basford Co. 

HALL Go. THE C. P. 

Agency Cruttenten Sy Eger, Assoc. 
ag en B POWDER CO. 

Fuller & Smut & Ross, Inc 

INDOIL CHEMICA a. 


Agency—D’ Are dv. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT. co., INC. 
focnep-eneen Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


ne, 

JEFFERSON CHEMICAL CoO. 
Agency—Hazard Adv. Co. 

KOPPERS CO., INC. . ; 
a papas oc Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


MERCHANTS oe, Co., INC. 
—G. M. 
NATIONAL ANILINE. EDV. ALLIED 


3rd Cover 





Age’ 
NATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. 
Agency—Russell T. Gray, Inc. 
wren LEAD co. . 
Agency—Marshalk & Pratt Co. 
NITROGEN DIV., ALLIED CHEMICAL . 
DYE CORP. 


Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY 
Agency—Houck & Co., Inc. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. 2nd Cover 
Agency—Doyle, Kitecren & McCormack, Inc. 

OXY-CATALYST, INC. 
Agency—Gray & Rogers Adv. 

PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
Agency—Howard M. Irwin & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA REFINING CO. 
Agency— Downing Ind., Ady., Inc. 

PFIZER CO. 
Agency—Mac :Manus, “John & Adams, Ine. 

POWELL CO., THE WILLIAM 
Agency—The Ralph H. Jones Co. 

PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Agency—Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc. 

ROHM & HAAS CO. 
Agency—Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & 
Keen, Inc. 

SCIENTIFIC DESIGN CO., INC. 
Agency—Michael-Cather, Inc. 

ay vik SOLVAY Shere rtycd a’, 

ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE COR 

Agency—Atherton & Currier, Inc. 

SPENCER CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Bruce B. Brewer & Co 

STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—John Mather Lupton Co. 

STEPAN CHEMICAL CO. : 
Agency—Frank ©. Nahser, Inc. 

TRUBEK LABORATORIES, INC. 
Agency—Ray Ellis Ady. 

TRULAND CHEMICAL CO. 
Ayency——Ray Ellis Adv. 

UNION BAG & PAPER CORP. 
Agency—Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Ine. 
U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CO. 

Agency—G. M. Basford Co. 
VITRO CORP. OF AMERICA ... ‘3 102 
Agency—Molesworth Assoc. 
VOGT MACHINE CO., HENRY . wa 
Agency—F arson, Huff & Northlich, Adv. 
VULCAN CONTAINERS, INC. 
Agency—Olarence H. Russell & Assoc. 
VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY CO. 
Agency—L. F. McCarthy & Co. 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
Agency—Branstater Assoc., Inc. 
WARWICK WAX CO. 
Agency —G. M. Basford Co. 
WITCO CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Hazard Adv. Co. 
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tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 
F. J. Eberle, Business Mer. 


CHEMICALS: 

EMPLOYMENT 

EQUIPMENT: Used/Surpius New 
For Sale 

WANTED 

MANAGEMENT SERVICES 

SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 3 William Kearns 801 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 5778-2383 

Boston 16 350 Park Square Building 
Hubbard 2-7160 

Chicago 11..........Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
Francis E. Stewart, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Mohawk 4-5800 

Cleveland 15 Vaughn K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bidg., Superior 1-7000 

Dalias 2.. ...Gordon L. Jones, Adolphus 
Tower Bldg., Main & Ackard Sts., Pros- 
pect 7-5064 

Detroit 26 
Woodward 2-1793 

London ...H. Lagler, McGraw-Hill House, 
95 Farrington St., E.C. 4, England 

Los Angeles 17 Peter Carberry, 1125 
West Sixth St., Madison 6-9351 

New York 36 ..Knox Armstrong 
P. F. McPherson, Charles F. Onasch, L. 
Charles Todaro, 330. West 42 St. 
LOngacre 4-3000 

Philadelphia 3 .. William B. Hannum, Jr. 
Architects Blidg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 

Pittsburgh 22 
Atlantic 1-4707 

San Francisco 4 ce by wo C. Woolston, 
68 Post St., Douglas 2-460 

St. Louis 8 aes Olive St., 
Continental Bldg., Jefferson 65-4867 


856 Penobscot Blidg., 


919 Oliver Bldg. 





Chemical Week ¢ June 30, 1956 








Announcing-:- 


BzA Biological 


srade Chemicals/ 


---an Important New Service for the Biochemist 


In response to many requests by biochemists, Baker & 
Adamson presents the first in a series of “reagent plus” 
chemicals being developed especially for biological use. 
Immediately available are: 


Biological Grade 
SODIUM CHLORIDE 
POTASSIUM CHLORIDE 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 


Here are reagents tailor-made to the biochemist’s strin- 
yent standards for the preparation of cultures and other 
exacting uses. B&A has purified these products far be- 
yond the universally accepted A.C.S. quality standards 
without making the selling price prohibitive. 


Complete specifications on these special new biological 
reagents are contained in a free folder. Your inquiry 
about these or any other high-purity compounds needed 
for biological applications will be welcome. Send coupon 
now for full information! 





B&A Biological Grade Chemicals Folder— 


Send coupon now for copy of free folder on 
B&A ‘‘Reagent Plus’’ Chemicals for Biolog- 
ical Use. 


CLIP TO LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 


OTHER B&A QUALITY CHEMICALS WITH 
BIOLOGICAL APPLICATIONS 


Laboratory Reagents and ‘’C.P.”’ Acids—More than 1,000 high- 
purity products. 


Radiochemicals, including Deuterated Compounds and Carbon- 
14 Labeled Compounds. 


U.S.P. and N.F. Grade Chemicals —Produced to requirements of 
the U. S$. Pharmacopoeia and National Formulary. 


Special Chemicals-—-Custom-made to your specifications. 


RIVA) wv 
BAKER & ADAMSON® PRODUCTS = 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Without obligation to me, please send your new folder 
“Baker & Adamson ‘Reagent Plus’ Chemicals for Bio- 
logical Use.” 


Name__ 





Position _ 
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ALL SIGNS 
POINT TO 


WwIiTCO 
DRIERS 


for better 
paint performance 


Behind every Witco product stand 36 years of 
experience in the production of quality chemicals. 
From the selection of raw materials to the 
finished product, Witco Driers are made under 
strictest quality control. These Witco Driers are 
your assurance of top performance: 


Witco Naphthenates — (Calcium, Cobalt, Iron, Lead, 
Manganese and Zinc) ...the traditional driers. 
Witco Octoates — (Calcium, Cobalt, Lead and Zinc 
... metallic salts of 2-ethylhexoic acid (uniform 
composition), have low viscosity, light color, no 
residual odor, excellent drying power under high 
humidity. 

Witalls®— (Cobalt, Iron; Lead and Manganese)... 
made with highly refined tall oil acids. Pound for 
pound replacements of naphthenates. 


Write today for complete technical information 
and samples. 


86 Years of Growth 
WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Chicago * Boston + Akron - Atlanta * Houston + Los Angeles 
San Francisco * London and Manchester, England 























